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Address of William H. Stevenson at the Un- 
veiling of Harris Memorial Tablet 


Distinguished guests and fellow citizens, also those 
everywhere who are listening in on the radio ;—at this noon 
hour we have met here today to give honor to whom honor 
is due and to mark with an imperishable bronze tablet the 
site upon which was conceived an infant industry which 
has grown to be the fourth largest business enterprise in 
the world today. The outpouring of citizens at this hour 
proves that we as Pittsburghers are indeed proud of this 
great distinction. 

In a store room which occupied this site previous to the 
erection of the Frank and Seder building, John P. Harris, a 
native son of Pittsburgh, in the year 1905 opened the world’s 
first moving picture theatre. 


As early as 1897 moving pictures were shown in the 
theaters of Pittsburgh and New York City as an incidental 
number on the program and many within the sound of my 
voice will remember that sterling actor, Beaumont Smith 
as he appeared on the stage of the old Avenue Theater, pull- 
ing down his cuffs and announcing dramatically in a sten- 
torian voice that we “would now see life-like moving pic- 
tures on the screen produced by that marvelous invention, 
the Lumieres Cinematograph.” The lights were dimmed in 
the theater and the audience gazed with awe and wonder 
for five minutes at a small crude motion picture, 


These motion pictures were on the programs of many 
vaudeville houses as a special feature until almost eight 
years after the first exhibition of them, when in 1905 Har- 
ris originated the idea of having a moving picture show ex- 
clusively. Thereupon he rented the store room which was 
on this site, bought ninety-six chairs, secured one of those 
early crude projectors (which is on exhibition in one of the 
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adjoining windows) and was ready for a business which 
proved better than his most sanguine expectations. 


The price of admission to this moving picture theater 
was five cents, commonly known as a “nickel”. A life time 
friend and associate of Mr. Harris, Mr. Eugene L. Connelly, 
who is seated on this platform, has what is enjoyed by few 
men in history, the great distinction of coining a new word; 
for it was he who christened the world’s first moving pic- 
ture theater a “Nickelodeon”, which became a household 
word throughout the country and represented the most 
popular priced amusement of that period. 

The small theater was a success from the start and as 
I have said, had a seating capacity of ninety-six chairs. The 
doors were opened at eight in the morning and closed at 
midnight. Fifteen minutes was the length of the film. The 
audience changed continuously and as many as ten thousand 
saw the picture in one day. The average daily attendance 
was seven thousand. 

As Harris originated the moving picture theater, he 
was also the first to visualize the great future for this form 
of public amusement and opened nickelodeons in Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Rochester, N. Y. and in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The nickelodeon in Pittsburgh continued for five years 
During that period, John P. Harris and Harry Davis formed 
a partnership for the purpose of making films for exhibition 
and sale to other nickelodeons. A notable outdoor film was 
one showing the dedication of St. Pauls Cathedral, Fifth 
Avenue and Craig Street, in 1905. 

The establishment of that first nickelodeon on the spot 
where we today dedicate this tablet, marks an important 
epoch in the annals of American industry and no phase of 
it is more spectacular or amazing than the growth and de- 
velopment of moving picture artistry. The moving picture 
industry has grown from the store room with a crude pro- 
jecting machine, a cheap screen and a few chairs to the beau- 
tiful and commodious million dollar movie palaces of today. 
Indeed, five million dollar theaters devoted to this form of 
entertainment are now not uncommon. 

There are over twenty thousand motion picture theaters 
in the United States today representing an investment of 
almost two billion dollars; into the box offices of these 
theaters one hundred million patrons pay ten million dollars 
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weekly. 

We are indeed filled with awe and wonder when we 
contemplate the history of the moving picture industry dur- 
ing the short span of twenty-five years since Mr. Harris 
began his great adventure. 

The nickelodeons were successful and Mr. Harris broad- 
ened the scope of his activities in varied and wholesome en- 
tertainment. He was an outstanding figure in the develop- 
ment of the moving picture industry throughout the United 
States occupying a commanding position in the field of en- 
tertainment and photoplays. 

At the time of his death he was president of the Har- 
ris Amusement Company operating sixty theaters through- 
out seven states contiguous to Pennsylvania. 

John P. Harris was born in Pittsburgh 1871. He at- 
tended the public schools and like many typical American 
boys began earning his living at a tender age. His bright 
blue eyes, his cheery countenance and manner attracted 
many leading men who remained his life long friends. 

Although successful in his chosen business and in- 
terested in many enterprises he gave much of his time and 
means to charity and public affairs. He was elected to the 
Senate of Pennsylvania in 1922, and 1924 was a dominant 
factor in the battle for ballot reform and in strengthening 
the election laws of the commonwealth. At the very moment 
of his death in January 1926, he was leading the fight on 
the floor of the Senate for ballot reform. 

Thus ended the eventful life of Senator John P. Harris. 
In all that he undertook he met with a unique and what 
seemed a natural and deserved success. 

As the creator of the world’s first moving picture 
theater he has brought fame and renown to his native city 
and the people of Pittsburgh will forever hold in fond re- 
membrance his contribution to the growth, prosperity and 
cultural life of this great city he loved. 

Footnote :— 

Thousands of persons crowded Smithfield street between Diamond 
street and Fifth avenue at noon yesterday to witness the unveiling 
of a bronze tablet on the Frank & Seder store building, marking the 
site on which the late State Senator John P. Harris opened the 
world’s first all-moving picture theater in 1905. 

The tablet, bearing an inscription stating that the founding of 
the “Nickelodeon” was the “beginning of the motion picture theater 


industry” was unveiled by the late theater magnate’s youngest daugh- 
ter, Miss Geneva A. Harris. 
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Speakers at the ceremonies joined in lauding Senator Harris for 
his foresight in appreciating the importance of the young industry. 

Addresses were made by Mayor Kline, William H. Stevenson, 
president of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and 
former Governor Carl E. Milliken of Maine, now secretary of the 
Motion Picture Producers of America. 

Dr. Clinton E. Lloyd, dean of theater arts and dramatic litera- 
ture at Duquesne University, read an address by Edward F. Albee, 
former head of the Keith-Albee vaudeville circuit. The invocation 
was offered by Rev. Dr. E. J. Van Etten, pastor of the Calvary Epis- 
copal church, and the benediction by Rev. Father Alvin W. Forney, 
pastor of St. Phillip’s Catholic church, Crafton. 

Pittsburgh Post Gazette, 
Thursday, June 20, 1929. 











Pittsburgh Industries That Used To Be* 


By MARGARET ELDER 


It is almost incredible and beyond one’s imagination to 
comprehend the growth and development of the myriad in- 
dustries that had existence in Pittsburgh and which added 
to its wealth and expansion, helped to establish it as the 
“Gateway of the West” in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, but which have in the nineteenth century practi- 
cally disappeared. Through many vicissitudes they were 
often almost annihilated, only to rise again courageously 
into stronger and larger activities, later to be choked by 
the marvelous growth of those other industries that have 
made our city the greatest industrial center in the world. 

The Virginians, as you know, had (1749, or even earl- 
ier) a covetous eye on this fertile Ohio region and not until 
they and England wrested it from the French, 1758, and 
converted Fort Duquesne into a trading post, protected by 
a fort which they named Fort Pitt does its economic his- 
tory begin. 

From this government outpost of 1758 emanates a 
record that thrills every student of American history; there 
is a fascination around those early pioneers—less than one 
hundred forty-nine in 1760 ‘that is none the less interest- 
ing because it is local. Here we find them engaged in all 
the activities of pioneer life—erecting log cabins, building 
boats or barges, establishing small industries, and trading. 

The growth of the town from 1758 to 1788 was slow, 
but as roads were built from the East and river travel was 
made possible, the town grew and prospered.* By 1788 it 
had a population of 500 which in 1803 had increased to 2400, 
living in 600 dwellings. ° The population in 1820 was 
9,000, *‘ scattered over a large area, and connecting the busi- 
ness centers by two bridges, one over the Monongahela and 
the other over the Allegheny at a cost averaging $110,000 
each.* As population increased, industries multiplied until 
we find in the eighties a population of over 165,000, produc- 
ing $40,000,000 worth of manufactures. ° 

Almost at the very beginning, distinctive manufactur- 
ing marked the locality. Artizans, skilled workmen, min- 
ers, watch makers, chandlers, tanners, boat builders, car- 


*Read before the Society, May 28, 1929. 
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penters, foundrymen, smiths, indeed mechanics of all kinds 
as well as shrewd business men came from the East, and 
immigrants from Northern Ireland and England found their 
way here. After the Revolutionary War, Pittsburgh be- 
came the center of transportation for the West, as the de- 
mand for all kinds of implements increased as well as the 
demand for food, clothing, glass, iron, wagons, and boats of 
all kinds. Mills, forges, and factories were started like 
beehives along the banks of the rivers and by 1793 many 
industries were fairly established. * 

In the borough, 1804, among the population of one 
thousand, there were more than 37 industries. * In 1803, 
there were 1 Comb, 7 Cabinet, 5 Strawbonnet, 4 Plane, and 
5 Watch and Clock Makers; 8 Boat, Barge and Ship Build- 
ers; 13 Weavers; 2 Potteries of earthenware; 7 Tan and 6 
Brick Yards; 1 Spinning Wheel Maker; 21 Shoe and Boot 
Makers; 4 Hand Wrought Nail Factories; 6 Saddlers; 1 Bell 
maker; 5 Coopers; 1 Factory for clay smoking pipes; 1 Cut- 
lery and Tool Maker; ° 1 Rope Walk. ” 

By 1810 many new industries were added: 1 Linen 
Factory employing 20 hands, value of output $25,000 a 
year; 1 Grist mill using 60,000 bushels of wheat; 3 Card- 
ing and Spinning mills, value of output $14,258; 6 Hand 
Wrought nailleries, producing $49,890 worth of nails and 
spikes; 10 Hatteries; 1 Button factory, $6,250. ™ 

Many of these earlier industries that perhaps are more 
unique than of great economic value gradually became ex- 
tinct as they were superseded by inventions and machinery. 
The comb, the spinning wheel, the bellows, and tallow 
candle maker disappeared quite early; other industries such 
as the making of hand wrought nails, farming implements, 
and tools developed forges, foundries, or mills, losing their 
identity in mass production; while others as the manufac- 
ture of furniture, Windsor chairs, Venetian blinds, boots 
and shoes, buttons, flour, hats, pianos, violins, watches and 
clocks have been transferred either to the East or the West. 

The great industries such as glass, iron, copper, brass, 
and tin plate, which have survived, are not under discussion 
in this paper. 

The industries of lesser magnitude as brick, salt, and 
rope making, while they add historical interest and served 
among the necessary local industries for a number of years, 
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were never of great commercial value. General Forbes 
brought brick layers with the army in 1758; * five years 
later, 1783, James Ormsby built the first brickyard and the 
first brick house was constructed,“ The number of yards 
gradually increased until there were 67 in 1868. Most of 
the bricks up to this time were made by hand, but since the 
introduction of machinery this type of manufacture has 
disappeared. ™ 
Rope 

Rope making, as river trade increased, kept pace with 
the river trade. It was quite an industry by 1786, begun 
by Hugh Ross. ” 

It is a well known fact that the principal part of the 
cordage used by Commodore Perry for the fleet on Lake 
Erie was made in Pittsburgh. Two cables, each 4%” in 
diameter, weighed 4000 pounds. * 

Smith and Guthrie, 1827, owned the “Eagle Rope Walk” 
in Lawrenceville. It was 1275 feet long, run by steam, em- 
ployed 40 men, used 400 tons of hemp, with an output 
valued at $120,000.“ The John Irwin & Son’s walk estab- 
lished in “Alleghenytown”, 1801, employed in 1836, fifty 
hands. They made 20 tons of Russian or Manilla hemp 
into $6,000 worth of cordage. ” 

There were seven firms in 1844, but this number de- 
creased.” In Caldwell’s Pittsburgh Directory—1868, he 
states that the Pittsburgh Rope Works, Fulton Bollman & 
Co., was “the only manufacturer in the West of heavy cord- 
age suitable for steamers or coal boats,” but gives no statis- 
tics. ” 

Salt 

Salt was easily obtained by sinking wells at almost any 
point in and around the city. As early as 1784, Craig & 
Bayard began salt production,“ but the main supply came 
from the East, until James O’Hara, Quarter-Master General 
during Washington’s administration, visited the garrison at 
Niagara, and the Onondago Salt Works in 1796. He decided 
that salt could be brought to Pittsburgh by way of Lake 
Erie and the French Creek more cheaply than from Balti- 
more. * This changed the current of the salt trade and 


aroused local interest. * When it was discovered that salt 
could be obtained on the Kiskiminetas and Conemaugh, en- 
terprises sprang up at Temperanceville, Tarentum, and Alle- 
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gheny and also within the city limits. * 

George Anshutz had a sait plant on Saw Mill Run, a 
mile below Pittsburgh very early, for “by 1829, the works 
were considered old.” * The output was 50 bushels a day, 
valued at $5,000. * 

There was so much competition on the Conemaugh, 1826, 
that the price fell to $1.25 a bushel which did not pay, and 
having no transportation facilities, the output diminished, ” 
to be revived in the thirties when 24,381 bbls. were obtained, 
only enough for home consumption. * 

Owing to the discovery of oil, salt works sprang up in 
the sixties when Pittsburgh became the center of a large salt 
trade. In the eighties there were six firms employing 90 
hands, producing an output valued at $210,000; in the late 
eighties, there were three, employing 70 men, producing 
$175,000 worth. * As the cost of production increased—it 
took 280 bushels of coal to obtain eighty barrels of salt in 
24 hours *—the industry developed into the production of 
chemicals. * 

The other industries that exerted a wider influence and 
became extinct or nearly so in this period were tanning, boat 
building, cotton and woolen manfuactures, saddlery, and har- 
ness making. 

Tanneries 

In 1788 when the town was little more than a collection 
of scattered log cabins, there were two tanneries and cur- 
riers, three saddlers, and five shoe makers. ™ 

The first tannery belonged to William Hays who by 1790 
had a well established industry at Liberty and Fifth Street. * 
From this early start, due to the abundance of hemlock and 
oak available for use in tanning, as well as to the great de- 
mand, the leather industry took a firm hold. Many varieties 
were made ranging from white oak sole to the finest patent 
leather, the later invented by James Y. McLaughlin in 1826." 
He employed 40 hands, who used 15,000 hides and 100 bar- 
rels of varnish a year at his plant on the Allegheny river near 
Thirty-first Street. * 

Although the growth in the number of tanneries was 
slow, it increased from 7 in 1803 to 13 in 1857 with an out- 
put valued at $10,000; “ to 20 in 1876, when Pittsburgh was 
recognized as the leading city in the United States for the 
manufacture of the finest leather used in the making of 
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harness, as well as being a great leather center. ” About this 
time these factories occupied an area of 30 acres, employed 
750 hands whose wages amounted to $400,000 annually. They 
tanned 900,000 hides. The value of the plans was $750,000, 
while the output was $3,500,000. “ From this time on there 
was a steady decline in number, although 1884 shows four- 
teen with a combined capital of $1,230,000, producing 
$3,400,000. ” 

Mr. P. W. Siebert in an article on “Old Bayardstown” 
observes “George A. Bayard had a tan yard at 1309-1311 
Penn Avenue. Some of the old vats may be still found in the 
yards.” “ They probably are almost the last vestige of this 
great industry. 

Saddlery and harness making naturally followed tan- 
ning. It increased from three makers in 1793 producing 
$10,000 worth, to six firms employing 60 hands in 1814, pro- 
ducing $86,000. “““ It experienced a steady growth from 
1823 to 1857, when there were seven firms producing 
$146,500, besides many smaller shops which produced an 
output valued at $35,000. “ 


By the eighties there were 43 firms employing 170 
hands producing $850,000 worth. “ One of the best known 
manufacturers was James Matthews who had an establish- 
ment on Wood Street in 1800 and continued in business for 
many years. “ 

The boot and shoe industry was pretty well established 
by 1799. “ Hammond & Well were doing a thriving business 
in 1810, turning out 4,500 pairs of men’s shoes and 1,500 
pairs of boots.“ In 1804, the prices ranged from 75c for a 
pair of coarse shoes to 80c for fine ones. Long boots were 
$2.50. In 1814, there were 14 factories producing over 
$120,000 worth of shoes mostly men’s. “ Women’s shoes 
were not made to any great extent until S. Marshall & Son 
‘arrived from Philadelphia with the latest fashions and open- 
ed a factory, 17 Fifth Avenue, in the late thirties. 


In the Mercury, Apr. 3, 1822, appears this quaint adver- 
tisement: “Removal. The subscriber, thankful for past 
favors, takes the liberty of informing his friends and the 
public in general that he has removed to Liberty Street oppo- 
site the round church and next to the sign of the Half Moon 
and Seven Stars where he intends to manufacture Ladies’ 
Morocco and Leather Boots and Shoes, Gentlemen’s Fine and 
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Coarse Boots and Shoes, and Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s, 
do. He hopes by strict attention to business still to merit 
an equal share of public patronage. Walter Glass.” 

This industry remained local and never developed exten- 
sively, although it is responsible for the first labor strike 
in the city, December 1804. The employers who boarded 
their apprentices raised the board from $114 to $2% a week. 
The employees asked for more money and struck. Nothing 
is known of the outcome. ™ 

Cotton 


Weaving had been carried on extensively by hand be- 
fore 1800. In that year there were five looms in the city; by 
1809 there were 44 weavers, producing 52,800 yards of cotton 
and woolen cloth worth $88,848, besides large quantities of 
carpets, rugs, tableclothes, and coverlets. * Spinning wheels 
found an active producer in Matthew Colhoun, of Mifflin- 
town, who turned out in one year 140 wheels at $214 each 
and “a number of the patent kind at $2.75”. These evident- 
ly kept the spinners busy in 1807 when there was brought 
into the city over 80,000 yards of linen which sold from 68 
to 75 cents a yard. “ 

It was not until 1804 that the first factory was estab- 
lished by Peter Eltonhead, a cotton manufacturer of Man- 
chester, England. The businss men and citizens liberally 
subscribed to this enterprise. The factory carded, spun, and 
wove an immense quantity of cotton yarns and materials. 
Kerwin’s Cotton Factory and Scott & Armitage quickly fol- 
lowed, manufacturing dimities, checks and cambrics. The 
power was furnished by horses. * 

As the river trade increased and the War of 1812 con- 
tinued, cotton manufacture flourished. In the report of 
Committee on Manufactures, 1819, we find cotton manufac- 
turing in the lead, 1814-1816, employing 1761 in 1814, and 
2325 hands in 1816, earning from $3.75 to $4.65 a week. “ 

In 1810 there were two cotton mills paying 20c a pound 
for raw cotton, and producing from 294 spindles, $20,000 
worth of chambrays, ticking, jeans, etc. " One of these 
evidently belonged to Hugh and James Kelly. It was located 
in Northern Liberties, now Lawrenceville, and was an out- 
growth of his carding and spinning business. In 1815, they 
began to manufacture but the War being practically over, the 
country was flooded with European textiles which sold 
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cheaper than our manufacturers could produce. The factory 
closed and did not begin operation again until 1822 when it 
was purchased by Allen and Grant, two commission mer- 
chants, who united with John Adams and James L. Craft 
and formed the Phoenix Steam Cotton Factory, the first to 
use steam power. They brought many skilled workmen from 
England who carded, spun, and wove successively for the 
first time in Pittsburgh, 1824. They also made their own ma- 
chinery. Two hundred employees produced 700 pounds of 
yarn and 450 yards of all kinds of cotton fabrics daily with an 
output amounting to $100,000 a year. “ The success of this 
factory and the new Tariff Act of 1824, laying 30% duty on 
cotton goods, encouraged others. By 1825 there were six fac- 
tories employing more than 500 hands, producing 1,000,000 
yards of cotton material valued at $200,000. ° 

Raw cotton came back on the Ohio and Mississippi boats 
in supplies to last six months. ® The factories used 13,000 
bales a year which was not sufficient to warrant commis- 
sion merchants in establishing a constant market or ex- 
change, though the importance of such a market seemed 
patent. The uncertainty of the supply greatly hindered the 
factories.“ However, from 1826 “ there was a gradual in- 
crease in production from $300,000 to $770,000 in 1837. * 
Again they had to face a tariff reduction, nevertheless by 
industry and economy the industry not only survived but 
increased until 1847 when there were seven large factories 
located mainly in Allegheny on or near Robinson Street. They 
employed 1,405 hands, used 12,900 bales of cotton, and pro- 
duced $4,759,000 worth of all kinds of cotton materials. “ 
In 1850 the exports amounted to $1,084,000 and in 1854 to 
$703,080. * 

Various economic changes greatly affected the cotton 
industry; first, the aftermath of the War of 1812, then the 
Tariff Acts of 1832 and 1842, the Strike of 1849 and keen 
competition with New England Manufacturers, the Civil 
War, and last, but perhaps the greatest factor, the decline 
in river transportation. “ 

The industry struggled through the eighties produc- 
ing sheetings, cotton, yarns, battings, tickings, seamless 
bags, candle wick, and carpet chains, which were used chief- 
ly for local consumption. “” The last trace of this industry 
passed away when the old building which housed the last 
factory was torn down last March. *, 
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Woolens 


Connected closely with the cotton industry was the 
woolen industry, perhaps due to the use of similar machinery 
and process. James Cummings, 1810, made 12 wool carding 
machines. * Later, 1815, James Arthur was using the im- 
proved inventions of his son for wool carding and spinning. 
James Kelly was also using steam. “ Cramer mentions two 
woolen mills in 1802 but gives no other data. 

James Arthur & Son’s industry expanded in 1815 into 
manufacturing broadcloths, cassinette, and country cloth, 
producing in one year 12,800 yards. ", * 

The Fleecedale Woolen Factory, Chartiers Creek, owned 
by A. & J. Murphy, produced (1826) 1,500 yards of fine 
broadcloth, and 9,600 yards of cassinette, valued at $20,000.” 
Hadrick & Gibb at Liberty Street and Diamond Alley 
made (1826) 42,000 yards of cassinette, a mixture of cotton 
or linen and wool. ” 

The woolen industry was never as thriving as the cot- 
ton, and while it increased in the eighties to an output of 
$100,000, there were only three firms producing satinets, 
blankets, flannels, and yarns. ™ Another firm, “Allegheny 
Woolen Mills”, S. Bradley & Son, made “Soft finished wool- 
en goods on the French principle,” employing one hundred 
hands. In 1884 this firm was converted into “The Woolen 
& Worsted Factory” ”* ”** 

Boat-building 

James Kenney, a trader, wrote in his diary, 1761, an 
account of one William Rumsey who had constructed some 
sort of a double-keeled boat which was run by an engine, ™ 
but as Rumsey never perfected his invention, the prac- 
tical steamboat was left for another generation. However, 
boats of every other variety were constructed in that early 
period due to the abundance of suitable lumber and three 
navigable rivers. 

In 1777, a large number of barges was constructed 
“for the army, to be used at a point above Turtle Creek”, * 
and from this time on a great number of barges, arks, 
rafts, flat-boats, “broadhorns”, and keel boats was con- 
structed. *, ™ 


Twenty years later, 1797, ship building became active. 
The Government ordered two armed galleys to be built 
for use against the Spaniards on the lower Mississippi. * “ 
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Sea-going vessels were built by Tarascon Bros. of 
Philadelphia. About 1801 they made a survey of the Ohio 
River possibilities; in 1803 they organized the firm of 
John A. Tarascon Bros. James Berthoud & Co. and began 
ship building on a large scale. “ 

Two schooners, the Amity and Pittsburgh, 270 tons 
each, were launched, February 11, 1803. They cleared 
with a cargo of flour for St. Thomas, West Indies, and Lis- 
bon, Portugal. “ Between 1802 and 1805 three more schoon- 
ers, three brigs, and four ships were constructed. ” 
This industry was short-lived owing to the misfortunes 
and accidents in getting these vessels down the Ohio, 
“which most probably arose more from bad management 
by persons entrusted with them”, ” although Mr. William 
B. Rodgers in his article published in Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh Spirit, p. 411, remarks: “After three years of 
free navigation, Spain put an embargo in 1807 on goods 
from the United States and the building of ships ceased”’. 

From March 1 to May 31, 1800, the Commandant at 
Fort Massac, near the mouth of the Ohio, reports 276 
boats ladened with produce and manufactured articles 
passed the fort. “ This type of river craft continued to 
be built, until Robert Fulton’s invention revolutionized the 
industry and steamboat building commenced. 

He organized a company of influential financiers for 
the purpose of monopolizing the river trade of the country 
“and very early recognized the possibilities of navigation 
on the Ohio and the Mississippi. Under the direct man- 
agement of Nicholas Roosevelt, great uncle to President 
Roosevelt, the Ohio Steamboat Company was organized, 
December 10, 1810. *, ™ 

There were many misgivings as to the feasibility of 
the plan “. however, the enterprise was carried through 
and the first steamboat launched at Pittsburgh was The 
New Orleans, About March 1, 1811, she descended the 
rivers to Natchez, Miss., where she received her first 
cargo, March 11, 1811. Two days later she arrived at 
New Orleans. ” 

This success was followed by a period of building 
activity. The Mississippi Steamboat Company, 1810, es- 
tablished a plant on the Monongahela and turned out 
(1813) three large steamboats, 340 tons each, and five 
others carrying 25 to 125 tons. ” 
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Still the practicability of river navigation seemed 
doubtful, but in 1817 Capt. Shrieve discovered a means 
for destroying snags. He brought The Enterprise back 
from New Orleans to Louisville in twenty-five days, May 
6 to May 31, 1817. The Washington shortly afterwards did 
the same. Confidence in the project was restored and 
the industry revived and increased amazingly. * From 1811 
to 1835, 197 boats were built; 1835 was the banner year 
leading with 173 boats, * followed by 1836 with 61 more; 
the value of construction reaching $960,000. 

There were in 1826 six large firms well established 
on the banks of the three rivers. “ For the next forty 
years Pittsburgh led all northern cities. Boats carried 
down the river our manufactured articles, flour, whiskey, 
lumber, and coal, returning with wool, dry hides, tobacco, 
and cotton ™ 

From 1852 to 1857 there were built 446 vessels of 
various kinds valued at $6,890,700 and in addition 49 
barges and keel boats valued at $1,610,000. ** This in- 
creased in 1874 to 649 boats valued at $23,000,000. ™ 

Another type soon appeared. In 1839 the first iron 
boat, Valley Forge, was built by Robinson, Rea and Co. 
From this time until 1865, 18 iron boats were made, 9 of 
which were war vessels. The Bibb, 1845, cost $250,000. “ 
Then came the first iron steamer The Allegheny construct- 
ed by Tomlinson and Tomlinson for the United States 
Navy. — 107 

James Reese & Son built the first steel plate steam- 
boat in the United States. This vessel was built for the 
Magdalena Steam Navigation Company of Brazil, 1879. ™ 
Many of this type were also built for the Great Lakes. 
Some were launched while others were built, taken apart, 
shipped, and reassembled at their destination. “ The fame 
of the “stern wheeler” of Pittsburgh attracted wide at- 
tention. In the eighties many of these boats were afloat 
on the Volga River, Russia. 

There can be no doubt that the boat building industry 
was a great factor in the development of Pittsburgh in- 
dustries. Foundries, forges, engines, lumber mills, tan- 
neries, leather, cotton, and tobacco factories can trace 
their origin to the demands of boat construction and river 
navigation. 
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The introduction of railroads, competing in time and 
surety of delivery, caused the slackening in river trans- 
portation. From this time on the industry has narrowed 
almost to steamer-towing of coal barges. 

It may be suggested that with the new interest 
aroused in our inland waterways it would be possible to 
revive some of these departed industries. The following 
editorial, Post Gazette, May 1, 1929 deserves citation: 
“Clear indication of the manner in which river interests 
are preparing for the completion of the canalization of 
the Ohio, now measurably in sight, is offered by the activi- 
ty of the boat-building wharves of the Pittsburgh harbor. 
One large company is rushing a number of barges to com- 
pletion to make room on the ways for work still in the 
fabricating shops. Another is launching a barge every 
second day. New business is in sight through inquiries 
which are in the market. The indication is that the in- 
dustry, once one of the most thriving in the district is 
coming back steadily and consistently. 


“When the year round navigation to the Mississippi 
is established and freight is going out constantly, as will 
be the case before long, there naturally will be a further 
increase in the building trade. But the present activity is 
the forerunner, the shadow which is proverbially cast by 
a coming event. It is well to know that the marine con- 
structors are prepared for the trade that is to come.” In 
this matter, there seems to be room for optimism about 
the revival of these almost forgotten industries.” 
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The Iron City 


By CHARLES P. SHIRAS* 

Upon a hill with round and beaten point, 
Where man’s disfiguring hand had cut and marred, 
Until the very rudeness lost the charm 
That Nature ever wears—a wanderer rested. 


His dress was covered with the highway’s dust, 
His brow was moistened by the sweat of toil, 
Fatigue and fasting showed their marks of pain 
Upon his drooping form and pallid face. 


He was a stranger to the land and people; 
A voluntary exile from his home, 
And friends, and country. He had braved and passed 
The wide and fearful deep, filled with the hope 
That in the freshness of the Western World, 
Amid the half-hewn woods and new-born cities, 
He might drink freely of that quickening cup 
Without which, life is but a breathing death; 
He dreamed of Freedom on the couch of Hope. 


His thought had been, that day to reach a city, 
Which, for a time, should be his resting place; 
And now it was beneath him; yet he paused 
And strained his eyes, and was entranced in wonder. 


The city lay upon a pointed valley, 
That held apart two broad and noble rivers, 
Whose waters met beyond the sloping wharves 
And mingled into one; but, as no glare 
Of day revealed these things, he looked above 
And saw a cloud of dark and sulphurous smoke, 
Rolling and lifting, as it passed away 
Upon the southern breeze, but not diminished, 
For, underneath, a thousand roaring furnaces 
Poured forth, from chimnies that stood up 
Like ancient monuments, their dull black streams, 
That served to feed the moving sea of darkness. 


*The Redemption of Labor and Other Poems. 
Published by W. H. Whitney, Third Street, Pittsburgh, 1852. 
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Beneath this cloud were half revealed the forms 
Of blackened dwellings ranged on gloomy streets, 
To which, partaking not of that great life 
That moved in turmoil and confusion round them, 
Seemed like the piles of Herculaneum 
New-risen from their long forgotten tomb. 


On every side were workshops, foundries, mills 
And glaring furnaces; round these appeared 
The toiling throng that hurried to and fro, 
And fed the raging fires, wielded the sledge, 
Or dragged, with hooks, great bars of heated iron, 
While to the wondering stranger’s eye they seemed 
Black as their dwellings, as their mighty engines 
Restless and tireless. 


Meanwhile there arose 
A strange and mingled noise of belching steam, 
Of clattering hammers, iron-freighted cars, 
And vessels shrieking on the troubled rivers; 
And yet these sounds were all half-lost and dulled, 
Amid a ceasless, changless roar that came 
From all the city, like that fearful voice 
With which the ocean speaks when chafed and maddened 
By the tempest. 


The stranger asked himself 
With thoughts akin to fear, “Can these be men 
That dwell within this sea of smoke and fire? 
Can any living thing whose life depends 
Upon the breathing of the vital air, 
Sustain that life amid this stifling vapor? 


“The summer winds that rise at early morn, 
And play along the valleys plains and hills, 
And chase away the vapors of the night— 
Baring earth’s bosom to the sun’s hot glances— 
Here vainly pour their purifying breath, 
And while they bear dark clouds upon their wings, 
Can but make room for other clouds to rise. 


“Sad is the life of those whom fate hath doomed 
To waste their manhood where the light of Heaven 
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Can scarcely come to cheer their gloomy hours; 
And sadder yet their moral life must be, 
For ignorance and vice will ever thrive 
Where toil and anguish wear upon the spirit.” 


Oppressed with these sad thoughts the stranger tarried 
Until the sun had sunk behind the hills 
That stretch beyond the city; and even then 
He moved with hesitation, for he felt 
None of that hope of ease and luxury 
With which the traveler finds himself repaid 
For past fatigue and pain; rather he seemed 
Like one who goes to seek a dangerous shelter 
Amongst the rocks and caverns of a desert. 


But soon these cheerless thoughts gave place to glad- 
ness 
And a new wonder rose upon the first; 
For, on the inner streets, he found himself 
Surrounded by the show of solid wealth, 
The dazzling streams of light, the rich display 
Of fine-wrought merchandise, the excited throng, 
And all the outward pageantry that marks 
The civil life of an advancing age 
In that true home of art—a growing city. 


And nothing was as in imagination 
It had appeared: The air seemed not impure, 
The cloud of smoke had mingled with the night, 
And to the upturned eye, as clear a light 
Come from the watchful stars as that which sleeps 
Upon the lawn, or leaps from wave to wave 
In laughing dalliance with a mountain river. 
And though not even the silvery veil of starlight 
Could hide the unseemly blackness of the walls, 
This sombre hue appeared the impress of time; 
And thus the wanderer thought to tread once more, 
An ancient city of his native land. 


The citizens were such as he had seen 
In wealthy capitals; intelligence 
Appeared in every face; his eye was pleased 
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With tasteful dress and cultivated mien; 

And more than once, a form of tempting grace 

Or face of startling beauty, roused his heart 

To deeper throbbing, and called up a smile 

Of gladness, and withdrew his thoughts 

From all around him; then he called to mind 
That, in the fables of the ancient time, 

The god of toil and patron of the forge 

Had won the peerless queen of love and beauty; 
In which there seemed to lurk this simple meaning, 
That labor was deserving of all honor, 

And would be found, in man’s more perfect state, 
United with the virtue, grace and wisdom 

That lift the mortal nearer to that fount 
Whence flow all blessings. 


Thus the wanderer, 
Who, but an hour ago, had sat alone 
Upon the barron height, and viewed in sadness, 
Distrust and scorn, the iron-hearted city, 
Now stood at home upon her narrow streets, 
And looked on all her people as his friends. 


With joyous heart, light step and rising hope, 
He sought for food and rest; he found an inn 
That was a palace, and was quickly served 

With choicest flavored meats; his bed was down, 
And, in his dreams, the sooty smiths were kings 
In purple robes, and he their honored guest. 


Selected by Emma D. Poole. 
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Reminiscences of the Rivers’ 


By JAMES A. HENDERSON 


When my very good friend, Mr. John E. Potter, asked me 
to talk to the Historical Society concerning the rivers, I was 
at a loss for an answer, because so much has been said and 
written on the subject that I did not think I could add much, 
if anything, to the subject. Of course, Pittsburgh can always 
point with pride and talk about the enormous tonnage of the 
port of Pittsburgh which it is claimed, exceeds any other port 
in the world. But I was asked to say something about my 
personal experience on the rivers, which I am happy to do 
and trust my effort will not bore you. 

My first recollection of the Monongahela Wharf was a 
landing crowded with boats from the Smithfield Street 
Bridge down to Ferry Street, so crowded together, in fact 
that it was almost impossible for an incoming boat to get 
into landing to unload her cargo. I remember the Steamer 
“Bayard” coming from Parkersburg trying to nose in be- 
tween two boats. Her Captain after trying for sometime, de- 
cided to run a line from his boat to a ring bolt fastened in 
the wharf. (Ring bolts are placed at proper distance the 
length of the wharf. They were used to tie the boats securely 
to the landing.) Too heavy a strain on the line however, 
pulled the ring bolt out. The Captain ordered his men to 
take the line to another ring bolt. It also came out. Captain 
Forsythe, an Irishman of wit and wharfmaster, called up to 
Captain Moore on the roof of the “Bayard” saying, “I say 
Captain, I say Captain, there are a few more ring bolts at the 
lower end of the wharf.” 

In those days freight and passenger boats were arriv- 
ing and departing daily for all points on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers and their tributaries. There also was a fine 
line of freight and passenger boats operating on the Monon- 
gahela River. 

The up-stream boats brought from the South large con- 
signments of sugar, molasses and cotton. New Orleans’ mo- 
lasses was very largely used by families as a spread on bread 
in those days. I recall distinctly when school was out in 
the afternoon I would rush home and get a large slice of 
bread and saturate it with molasses. I imagined then that 
nothing could be better. The sugar and molasses was con- 


*Read before the Society, April 30, 1929. 
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signed to the wholesale grocers. None of this tonnage now 
comes to Pittsburgh as your President, Mr. Stevenson, will 
testify. His father, then in the grocery business, handled 
many barrels of molasses and hogsheads of sugar. 

The cotton was consigned to local cotton mills, mostly 
located in the old city of Allegheny. I remember some of 
them by name. The Hope, Eagle, Union, Penn Banner, and 
Franklin. They employed over fourteen hundred people. 
The Hope seemed to be the largest, employing about three 
hundred seventy-five. The girls employed by these cotton 
mills were called “cotton bumpers.” The girls in each mill 
had a rhyme about the other mill girls. I remember one 
about the girls in the Penn which ran something like this— 

“Cotton Bumpers in the Penn 
Don’t get out till nine or ten. 
When they get out, 
They gad about like a pack of Fools.” 
That great industry has passed from our midst. 

The river seemed to naturally attract me as a boy. My 
first employment was to deliver bills of lading to the Pitts- 
burgh consignees for incoming freight, and to receive ship- 
ments destined for points down the river. I recall the first 
drayload I received was from a drug concern named Hen- 
derson Bros. consigned to A. C. Henderson at Henderson- 
ville. I signed the dray book, James A. Henderson, quite a lot 
and perhaps too many Hendersons in that transaction. 

In the summer time, the low stage of water in the rivers 
compelled the larger draught boats to lay up and only very 
small or light draught boats were operated. I was later em- 
ployed as Mud Clerk on a boat named the “Advance.” She 
was used in the Allegheny River trade, and in the Ohio when 
the river was very low. We left Pittsburgh loaded for 
Wheeling, with all the freight the boat could take, consider- 
ing the stage of water in the river. We proceeded along in 
fine shape until we came to the Sisters Island, a few miles 
above Wheeling, and there we grounded on a sand bar. We 
tried to spar off but could not. The Captain decided to run 
a line down to the island and make fast to a large forest tree. 
He sent a yawl in charge of a very competent mate and two 
deck hands to row the yawl and handle the line. The line 
was fastened to the tree. When the yaw] returned I was on 
the forecastle watching the proceedings. The mate said to 
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me, “Holy Moses, James, there is more hoppaws down on 
that island than you could eat ina month.” About that time 
we heard an awful splash in the water and looking over the 
guards we found a big German deckhand had fallen over- 
board. He was yelling, “Save me, save me; I am drowning.” 
The Irish mate said to him, “You Dutch Dunderhead, why 
don’t you stand up?” When he did the water only reached 
to his knees. I have found there is a good deal of humor in 
the average deckhand. I remember another occasion coming 
up the river to Pittsburgh. A boat that operated between 
Evansville and Louisville was aground on a bar. Her name 
was the “Fannie Dugan,’ so named after the Captain’s 
daughter, Captain Duggan. As our boat approached the 
Duggan, the Negro deck hands all assembled on her fore- 
castle and commenced to sing— 


“Captain Duggan is on the Duggan, 
And the Duggan is on the bar.” 


repeating this a number of times. We fortunately were able 
to pass around the Duggan and come on to Pittsburgh. 


On another trip the “Glasgon” left Pittsburgh for St. 
Paul, Minn., loaded with an assorted cargo of Pittsburgh’s 
products. Most of the freight was for various cities between 
St. Louis and St. Paul. We employed at St. Louis a second 
mate who was familiar with all the landings between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. It was my duty, with the assistance of 
Mike, the mate, who was a typical Hibernian, and the deck 
crew, to get out on deck the freight for the various landings 
before reaching them so the boat would not be delayed. At 
the moment we were assembling the freight for Rock Island, 
also Davenport, which was on the other side of the river. 
I asked Mike which he liked the best, Rock Island or Daven- 
port. “Well, James,” he replied, “I like Rock Island better 
than I do Davenport because Rock Island is more compact 
and Davenport is too scattery.” 

On another occasion we left New Orleans for Pittsburgh 
with a full crew of Negro deck hands. We had orders to stop 
at a plantation up the river and take aboard for Pittsburgh 
a large consignment of barreled molasses. Approaching the 
plantation we blew the landing whistle to notify the ship- 
per. When we landed there was on the bank a large number 
of Negroes from the various plantations in the neighbor- 
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hood. Most of them children (piccaninnys) with nothing on 
them for clothing but a gunny sack. A hole was cut in the 
bottom of the sack for their heads to go through and a 
slit on both sides for their arms and all seemed as happy as 
any of our children were when dressed in their best. As 
soon as we commenced to load the molasses the Negro deck 
hands commenced to sing— 


“Last night I was working on the levee 
Cotton bales rolled mighty heavy, 
Now I’s working on a steamboat, 
Getting duff for my dinner every day.” 


That was continued until the boat was loaded. 

I have been on boats that made trips from Pittsburgh 
to Nashville, St. Louis, St. Paul, and New Orleans, going to 
each port direct, loaded with commodities manufactured in 
this district. I recall several incidents after I became Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh & Cincinnati Packet Line, about 
mates on our boats. One named John Sweeney, an Irishman, 
and as good a mate as we ever had. He was known as a fast 
one and a good Negro driver. He always carried a heavy 
cane made of hickory and he frequently used it with telling 
effect on the Negro deck hands. But strange to say with all 
his driving, he always was able to get a good crew of deck 
hands. One night when unloading at the wharf here one of 
the Negro deck hands did not do his work to suit Sweeney. 
He hit him on the head with his cane making a very bad cut 
from which blood flowed freely. The Negro was induced to 
sue him before Squire McKenna on Penn Avenue. Sweeney 
was arrested. I was called to ‘go to his bail. At the hearing 
the Negro and witnesses told the story of the brutal attack. 
The squire asked Sweeney to tell his story. He said, “Your 
Honor, I had a thin bit of a lath in my hand not thicker than 
your little finger. I gave him a wee tap that wouldn’t kill a 
fly on your back.” The evidence was otherwise. We inter- 
viewed the colored gentleman in a corner of the office and 
for a financial consideration had him withdraw the suit. We 
paid the costs and Squire McKenna set Sweeney free to go 
back to the boat and hit another Negro with his thin bit of 
a lath. 


Another mate was a slow talking man. When the deck 
hands were not going as fast as he wanted them he always 
said, “Hurry up, you would think you fellows were going to a 
burying.” 
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We had another outstanding mate, Jim Conlin, who won 
everlasting fame from the Negro deck hands all along the 
river. Our boat was backing out from the wharf at Ports- 
mouth. One of the Negro deck hands tripped on a line and 
fell overboard. When a Negro falls into the river it is ten to 
one that he never comes to the surface as he goes to the bot- 
tom like a pig of lead. Conlin without a moment’s hesita- 
tion jumped into the river and got him to shore. After that 
Conlin was a hero in the eyes of the Negro deck hands. 

Our boats carried as freight a large amount of cheap 
candy put up in buckets, with wooden tops. Every trip we 
would lose candy out of the buckets. In order to protect the 
candy from being stolen we put the candy in the hold of the 
boat, where none of the crew was allowed except the watch- 
man. Still the candy was stolen. Conlin hid himself in the 
hold to ascertain the thief. Soon one of the Negro deck 
hands came down, broke the top off a bucket and commenced 
eating the candy. Conlin jumped on him and ordered him on 
deck and to bring the bucket of candy with him. When on 
deck Conlin pulled a revolver and pointed it at him and said, 
“Nigger, eat all the candy in that bucket or I will kill you.” 
The poor Negro ate and ate until he could eat no more. The 
Negro pleaded with him, saying, “Master Jim, deed I can’t 
eat another piece, please Master Jim take that gun away be- 
fore I drop dead.” It is needless to say no more candy was 
stolen on the boat thereafter. 

On another occasion when the boat was leaving Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Conlin discovered a Negro had stolen a case of 
eggs from the boat and was running up the wharf with it. 
Conlin commanded the Negro to stop but he kept going. Jim 
pulled his revolver and shot him in the heel. The eggs were 
recovered and the Negro sent to jail. Conlin was exonerated. 
On another trip an angry discharged Negro deck hand at 
Cincinnati kept following Conlin around on the wharf boat 
telling him he was going to lick Jim before the boat left for 
Pittsburgh. Jim advised him to keep away. He did not 
want to have any trouble with him. About the time the boat 
was ready to leave the Negro ran at him with a club in his 
hand. As he approached at close quarters Jim struck him 
and down he went covered with blood. He claimed Conlin 
stabbed him with a knife. None of the bystanders saw a 
knife as they testified in court. All said he acted in self- 
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defense and that he had no knife. A long time afterwards he 
admitted to me he had had a knife and used it. He resigned 
from the river and accepted a position in a large grocery 
house at Cincinnati. One night he discerned a Negro rob- 
bing the place. The Negro was quicker than Jim. Before he 
could get his revolver in play the Negro hit him over the head 
with a heavy club fracturing his skull and he died a few 
hours later. 

We had another outstanding mate on our boats that 
gained notoriety but in a different way from Conlin. He was 
not on our boat when this incident occurred. He was first 
mate on a boat operating between Cincinnati and Memphis. 
The boat he was on was coming up the river to Cincinnati. A 
few miles below Paduch, Ky., the Negro deck hands quar- 
reled with the cooks about something they wanted for break- 
fast which the cooks refused. The deck hands said they 
would throw the cooks overboard if they did not get it. The 
deck hands started for the cook house to carry out their 
threats. The cooks closed the door and barricaded it. But 
the Negroes broke it down, entering the cook house. They 
seized butcher knives and cleavers and started after the 
cooks who ran up to the boiler deck for refuge. The cooks 
met the mate and hurriedly explained the situation. When 
the Negroes approached he ordered them to stop, instead 
they started to attack him. He drew his revolver and killed 
four of them before they were subdued. The mate was ar- 
rested at Paducah and tried for murder but proved he acted 
in self-defense and in addition it was an act of mutiny and 
under the marine laws which is the same on the inland 
waters of the United States as it is on the high seas, he was 
acquitted. Ever afterwards he was known as the mate who 
one morning killed four Negro deck hands before breakfast. 

Many of you no doubt remember the controversy which 
arose regarding the location and the building of Davis Island 
Dam. The government sent Colonel Merrell, Chief of the 
United States Engineers to Europe for the purpose “of inves- 
tigating and studying the various systems of improved rivers 
and canals,” with a view to adopting the best system for im- 
proving our inland waterways to assist navigation during 
the low water periods which usually occurred each year dur- 
ing the summer months. Colonel Merrell on his return made 
a report to the Department that the chanoine system of 
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dams used in France was the best suited for the Ohio River. 
The dam was made by placing wooden wickets side by side 
across the river, securely fastened at the bottom. Each 
wicket was thirteen feet high, three feet nine inches wide, 
and nine inches at the bottom tapering to six inches thick 
at the top. They could be raised and lowered easily, accord- 
ing to the rise and fall of the river. If a freshet came all the 
wickets could be lowered and laid on the bottom of the river 
and boats could pass over them just as though no Dam ex- 
isted. When the water got low the wickets were raised and 
thus made a full pool above the Dam, and six feet of water 
by the marks, at the foot of Market Street. 

Harry Oliver, one of our keen, bright, iron manufactur- 
ers, had a mill located at Manchester. During the summer 
months he was unable to get cheap river coal to his plant, 
due to the low water. When Colonel Merrell made his report 
Mr. Oliver had a bill introduced in Congress for an appropri- 
ation to make a survey and purchase suitable property for a 
Dam. When it became known that Davis Island had been 
selected for the site, there was great indignation from every 
side, as it was claimed that it would create a stagnant pool 
of filth in the harbor resulting from the sewers in Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny discharging into the pool and that out of it 
would come all kinds of disease and pestilence, and in all 
probability would cause an epidemic and no one could fore- 
cast the ultimate result. Nearly all of the Civic and Medical 
Societies protested and held indignation meetings all con- 
tending that it was the worst thing that could possibly hap- 
pen to Pittsburgh and Allegheny. 


The people that opposed it with the greatest vigor were 
the coal operators who sent large tows of coal to the south- 
ern markets. Their argument was that Mr. Oliver was an 
iron manufacturer and he was in league with the other manu- 
facturers. They wanted to place an obstruction in the river 
that would be forever a menace to safe navigation and they 
would keep the coal here and they would always have cheap 
fuel. But notwithstanding all this opposition, the Dam was 
built. 


During the construction of the Dam, investigation de- 
veloped that the pool in the harbor would be of inestimable 
benefit because the sewage that was discharged into the 
rivers, much of it formerly lay and decayed along the shores, 
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whereas with the pool full it was submerged, and because of 
that fact no odors were noticeable. Instead of being a mem- 
ace to the coal men as claimed it was of the greatest benefit 
to them. Before Davis Island Dam was in operation all 
southern coal had to be held above Dam No. 1 on the Monon- 
gahela River. Many times when a coal boat stage was 
reached in the Ohio River it was impossible to lock through 
No. 1 all the coal intended for shipment South because of the 
short time and inadequate facilities at the Lock. When Davis 
Island Dam was completed, coal was dropped down to land- 
ings the coal men established between Lock No. 1 and Davis 
Island Dam. So perfect was this arrangement that tows 
were made up in the harbor at leisure with tow boats hitched 
to the tows and as soon as there was sufficient water in the 
Ohio, the boats and tows were ready to depart. 

Another valuable asset to Pittsburgh, through the pool, 
was because it enabled all kinds of craft to use the harbor to 
receive and deliver traffic of every description to mills and 
factories located in the pool, to say nothing of the benefits to 
those having to use river water in their industrial plants. 

Davis Island Dam was officially opened in October, 1885, 
with a great demonstration in which boats of every descrip- 
tion took part in a parade from Pittsburgh to the Dam and 
return, which was viewed by thousands of people. Davis 
Island was later removed and replaced by a large permanent 
Dam built at Emsworth. That Dam now gives a depth of 
water in the Pittsburgh harbor of nine feet as compared to 
six feet when Davis Island Dam was in use. 


It may be surprising to some, to know that our Histori- 
cal Society at one time embarked in the steamboat business. 
In 1811, there was built at Pittsburgh about where the Balti- 
more and Ohio Depot now stands, the first boat propelled by 
steam on western and southern waters, named the “New 
Orleans.” 


The idea of celebrating the Centennial of the beginning 
of Steam Navigation on the western rivers was strongly 
advocated by your President, Mr. Wm. H, Stevenson, who 
induced the Historical Society to build a replica of the first 
“New Crleans” and to use her to duplicate the trip from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans. A number of meetings were 
held to consider and devise ways and means to obtain the 
necessary funds, which of necessity, would consist of a con- 
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siderable sum to build the boat and finance the trip. The 
question was, “Where would the money come from?” Mr. 
Stevenson said he thought he could secure it and he did. He 
asked me if I could build a replica of the original “New 
Orleans.” That was a big question, as I afterwards found. 
I replied, “Give me time to make an investigation and I will 
advise you.” The first question to be settled was whether the 
original “New Orleans” was a stern wheelboat or a side 
wheelboat. Most of the western authorities said she was a 
stern wheelboat. My investigations carried me to New Or- 
leans, Washington, D. C., and New York. All records of 
steam vessels are kept at Washington but in 1811 there were 
no records. At New York I found that the “Clermont” was 
built by Robert Fulton and was successfully operated on the 
Hudson River, that she was a side wheel boat, and that Ful- 
ton, Nicholas J. Roosevelt and Robert R. Livingston, our 
Minister to France, were the owners of the “New Orleans,” 
and that Fulton held a number of patents on his boat the 
“Clermont.” I also found that the plans of the “New Or- 
leans” were taken from the “Clermont” but were considera- 
bly enlarged in size. That settled the question with me and 
from other data I found the details, had plans made and 
submitted them to the Historical Society, which plans were 
approved, with the exception that the proposed “New Or- 
leans” must conform with the government rules and regu- 
lations now in effect, to safeguard lives and property aboard 
of her. In 1811 there were no rules to govern steam navi- 
gation. In all other respects the replica, looking at her out 
in the river would be a reproduction of the original. 

I was authorized to make a contract for the boat which 
I did with the Elizabeth Marine Ways Co. at Elizabeth, Pa., 
and the boat was launched on August 31st, 1911. She was 
christened by Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, a great 
grandniece of Nicholas J. Roosevelt, in the presence of 
President William H. Taft and other distinguished men and 
women and several direct descendants of Fulton and Livings- 
ton. 

In honor of the “New Orleans,” a great marine pageant 
was had on the Monongahela River from Pittsburgh to Davis 
Island Dam and return. The pageant was viewed by thou- 
sands. President Taft and party were on the Flagship and 
all were much pleased with the great interest manifested by 
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the people in the celebration. 

The Steamer “New Orleans” left Pittsburgh November 
2nd, 1911, for New Orleans to duplicate the trip of the orig- 
inal. Many ladies and gentlemen were in the party repre- 
senting the Historical Society, the city, state and nation. 

The trip from start to finish was a great triumph. The 
newspapers published columns about the boat and the trip. 
Every city, town and hamlet poured out thousands of people 
all along the route. There never was a trip made by any 
boat that attracted the interest the “New Orleans” did all 
the way to New Orleans. Our trip was so scheduled that we 
would spend the night at the largest cities where their 
officials received and entertained the party. 

The original “New Orleans” it seems caught fire en 
route and it was only proper that the replica should do like- 
wise. A great windstorm with hail and sleet compelled us 
to seek shelter. We landed at Concordia, Kentucky, and re- 
mained all night due to the high winds. Some of the people 
on board were drenched by the heavy rains. On retiring for 
the night they hung their wet garments on the back of 
chairs, close to the large common stove in the aftercabin. In 
the morning the man in charge found the cabin cold and the 
fire low. He filled the stove with coal and went about his 
business. Soon the stove got red hot. The heat ignited the 
clothing, which filled the cabin with smoke. A fire alarm 
was sounded and all the party rushed out on the afterdeck 
in their nightclothes, with the wind still blowing a gale. One 
of the ladies had on a beautiful silk nightrobe and when the 
wind struck that nightrobe the flag in Schenley Park would 
be amazed too, to see what the wind did to that beautiful 
nightrobe. The fire was soon extinguished but the event gave 
us all plenty to talk about the balance of the trip. 

When we reached the lower Ohio River which widens 
out, we saw large flocks of wild ducks. Our sportsmen on 
board said, “If we only had a shotgun we would have ducks 
for our meals all the way to New Orleans.” That evening we 
landed at Cairo and a great reception was given us by the 
city officials and others. 

We left in the morning with plenty of shotguns. Soon 
we entered the great wide Mississippi River and saw many 
flocks of ducks. Our pilot ran the boat close to the ducks. 
Our sportsmen fired and fired at the ducks but never shot 
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one. Our ship carpenter was leaning up against the bulk- 
head watching them shoot. I was close by him. He said, 
“Captain, them ducks are just as safe out there as if they 
were locked up in the Allegheny County Jail.” We ate no 
ducks shot by our sportsmen on the trip. 


Great receptions were extended the party all the way 
down the Mississippi River at Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
and Baton Rouge. When we landed at New Orleans Novem- 
ber 27th, 1911, the city officials and members of the New 
Orleans Historical Society greeted us cordially, entertained 
us splendidly, and gave all the party cards to their social 
clubs, tickets to the theaters, and the French Opera. Our 
party was much impressed with New Orleans because it is so 
unlike any other American City. In the old French quarters 
there still remains many of the quaint old Spanish and 
French buildings. Of course our party visited Jackson 
Square, the Place-d’Arms and the St, Louis Cathedral built 
by the Spanish and the building next to it is the Cabildo. 
Our party was much interested in this building. There a 
mighty empire was signed away by Napoleon’s representa- 
tives to this country, known as the Louisiana Purchase. 
When all the agreements were signed and ratified and all the 
money paid to France by United States, Napoleon said the 
joke was on us. France was able to hand over to the United 
States a domain not in her possession and which she had no 
right to sell. But be that as it may, we still have that domain 
and I do not think any one would question our title. The 
signing of those papers was the inspiration that led to the 
building of the “New Orleans.” Chancellor Robert R. Liv- 
ingston was the American Minister to France at the time. 
He was instrumental in bringing about the Louisiana pur- 
chase and was much interested in the development of that 
purchase. The Americans at that time were in possession of 
what was known as the Mississippi territory and Natchez 
was the seat of government. The distance from New Orleans 
to Natchez was about 250 miles. The roads were very bad 
because of the many swamps, marshes and bayous. The 
means of communication and transportation were very slow 
between these two very important points. 

Fulton’s Steamboat, the “Clermont,” was a success on 
the Hudson River. Chancellor Livingston conceived the 
idea to build a boat as a means of rapid transportation be- 
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tween New Orleans and Natchez. He prevailed upon Fulton 
and Roosevelt to join in the scheme and Livingston’s dream 
came true. The “New Orleans” was built. The boat was a 
financial success during her lifetime. 

Many people are cf the opinion that the glory of the 
rivers has departed with the decline of the freight and pas- 
senger boats. If you were on Water Street or could see fif- 
teen or twenty steamboats departing you would say the 
steamboat business is good. But looking out in the river 
you see a towboat with eight or ten barges moving along. 
You don’t think much about it. That boat with the ten 
barges contains more tonnage than fifteen or twenty of the 
old-time steamboats. Instead of a decline in the River ton- 
nage it is far greater today than ever before. Whena 
freshet came and we saw the great fleets of coal boats leav- 
ing Pittsburgh for the South, and today none go South. 
Many are of the opinion that the coal business is ruined. 
There is one industrial concern that brings more coal into 
the Pittsburgh harbor in one year than ever went down the 
Ohio River in any single year. When the last two dams are 
finished this year making fifty dams in the Ohio River chain, 
Pittsburgh manufacturers will be able to ship their prod- 
ucts every day in the year down the Ohio into the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans, to seagoing vessels that reach all the 
markets of the world. 











Squirrel Hill” 
By MARGARET A. FREW 


Of all sections of Pittsburgh there is probably no other 
that exceeds in historic interest the picturesque heights of 
Squirrel Hill, where men of wealth are building for them- 
selves homes of splendor and artistic proportions. 

This beautiful residential section was farm land only 
a few years ago, and a century and a half ago it was pri- 
meval forest. It was just far distant enough from Pitts- 
burgh to be a good hunting field for the men and boys of 
the city, and when the first frosts came in the fall, and the 
first flurries of snow appeared, the hunting instinct, which 
is an inherent part of every man’s nature, made the male 
residents of Pittsburgh shoulder their guns and tramp out 
through what is now Oakland and Bellefield to the hill be- 
yond, where game was so plentiful. 

The name and date of the first person who located with- 
in the boundary of what now consists of the 14th and 15th 
wards in the City of Pittsburgh is unknown. He built his 
log cabin in the then wild and wooded locality, located a few 
miles east and southeast of Fort Pitt, which in after years, 
received, on account of the abundance of the little animal 
known as the gray squirrel, the name by which it is now 
called, Squirrel Hill. The beauty of its wilderness must 
have had a charming fascination for those early settlers 
who came with the advancement of civilization and wished 
to locate near the protecting walls of Fort Pitt. 

In the year of 1760, a house was erected at a place 
called Summerset, on the Monongahela River. This is the 
first record found, which gives the location of a dwelling 
house within its boundaries, but whether this house was 
the first one located in the district or not is unknown. This 
house at Summerset is said to have been built by Col. James 
Burd, who was stationed at Fort Pitt during part of the 
summer of 1760. The name of the person who occupied 
this house is not given. In the early period of this section 
there is on record one other home which was built in 1765 
by Hugh Reed. 

On the 3rd of April, 1769, the time that the proprietory 
government of Pennsylvania opened their land office for the 
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sales of land in western Pennsylvania, the following named 
persons made applications to the office to secure land in what 
is now the Squirrel Hill district:—James Ralph, William 
Troop, John Smith, Thomas Walker, George Girty, John 
Mitchell, William Thompson, Robert Raugh, John McKee, 
Thomas Gibson, James Milligan, Frederick Ferry, Ambrose 
Newton, Simon Girty, William Elliott, Anthony Thompson, 
Alexander McGregor and John Ferry. 

There is no doubt that some of the above named per- 
sons had settled there prior to that time, but the exact date 
of their locating is unknown. 

In connection with the names already given there were 
other early settlers on the hill, some who had settled there 
as early as those mentioned, while others came shortly 
after. Some were land owners, while others were not. The 
following named persons are found among them:—Peter 
McCartney, Charles Duke, James Thompson, Henry McEl- 
roy, John McDonald, Hiat Leasure, William Reading, William 
Boneface, James Guffy, Robert Neal, William Rammage, 
John Reed, James Reed, James Fleming, David Irwin, Jacob 
Castleman, Isaac Lane, Jacob Burkhard, Adam Burchfield, 
Francis Wilson, Robert McFarland, John Clark, Samuel 
Cunningham, William Gunn, John Grace, Abraham Boother, 
John Scott, Martin Cox, Moses Herbert, William Craig, 
James Williams, James Blashford and Mose Henry. 

In the Four Mile Run Valley which winds down to the 
Monongahela River at Salt Works station on the B & O Rail- 
road there are numerous landmarks of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary days. 

Two of these are “Granny Spring” named in honor of 
old Granny McElroy whose husband settled in this region 
on or before 1770, and an old mound of boulders that tradi- 
tion says has stood for 150 years or more. 

Many people do not know of the existence of such 
places and others there be who would find great difficulty 
in finding them. 

Granny Spring receives its cognomen from the fact 
that in ancient time, before Squirrel Hill was settled, old 
Granny McElroy held forth there. Her husband, Henry 
McElroy settled on the hill about 1770, or perhaps earlier. 

He was a squatter and squatted himself on the beauti- 
ful hillside below the Boulevard, between that stately drive- 
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as early as those mentioned, while others came shortly 
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following named persons are found among them:—Peter 
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way and Salt Works Station, now called Highland Station. 

Of course at that time there was no boulevard. 

McElroy built himself a cabin of rough, round logs 
near the spring and there he lived and trapped, and hunted 
deer in the neighborhood. The spring which contains ex- 
cellent water, has been giving forth the same ever since 
man remembers, and is in as good condition now as ever. 

It is concealed in a thicket of trees and brush into the 
depths of which Old Sol rarely penetrates with his warm, 
life giving rays. The spring oozes out of a little cavity and 
the water ripples and tumbles down the hill. 

There is no particular history about the spring except 
that old Granny and her husband and numerous Indians 
drank of its contents. The Indians used to prowl around 
Four Mile Run and follow the course of the creek. Right 
below the spring was an ancient “salt lick’, where the 
trembling deer was wont to gather, and it is on record that 
Granny used to tell tales of daring hunts for the animals 
by the trappers of this region. 

The mound is within a few hundred feet of the spring. 


It is made of boulders which must have been carried 
up the hill, as these stones are never found in nature except 
in river valleys or in the beds of old rivers. As far as local 
geology is concerned, no evidences have ever been brought 
to light showing that rivers or creeks ever existed on a level 
with hills in the Squirrel Hill district. 


There is a string of these mounds extending from the 
one in question at Highland Station toward Wilkinsburg, 
to the north and east. There are seven all together. Just 
what they were built for has never been conclusively de- 
termined. 


In 1819, William Stewart commonly known as “Killy 
monn Stewart” secured title to the land on which the mound 
and spring are situated. He found that fourteen squatters 
were domiciled thereon, and rather than have any trouble 
or law suits, he bought them all off. A squatter, of course, 
had no right to the soil, but after the act of 1769 was passed 
providing for the sale of public land in this end of the state, 
squatters had the first call to make their tracts secure by 
getting deeds. If they did not do so, it could be sold to any- 
body who showed he had the price. Mr. Stewart’s grand- 
son, Mr. Samuel Stewart was well known through this sec- 
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tion, being employed by the city of Pittsburgh as a sur- 
veyor. For years he lived on the Boulevard not far from 
the noted Spring, but in later years had moved to Highland 
Station where he died about fifteen years ago. He was re- 
lated to the Burchfield family who still live on the Boule- 
vard not far from Hazelwood Avenue. 

Within half a mile on the brow of the hill between the 
yellow line of street cars, and the river, is a remnant of 
what was supposed to have been an old Fort. Old inhab- 
itants of the neighborhood say that it stood there as long 
as they can remember and their forefathers told them about 
it when it resembled intrenchments and embrasures. 

It was built over 100 years ago that is certain, but now 
owing to spring plowing, and the wear of time there is 
nothing left but a small elevation. 

It is believed that it was a fort built in colonial times, 
or perhaps in revolutionary. It certainly was not built dur- 
ing the scare of 1863, when it was believed that Lee and 
his troops would be in Pittsburgh to spend their Fourth of 
July. 

Farther west of the river hills, are remains of old Fort 
Lytle that was erected during that scare. 

Along the banks of Four Mile Run which passes with- 
in a few hundred feet of the Indian mound and Spring, Cap- 
tain Jack, the Scout of Colonial fame and his famous rang- 
ers camped. 


Many people believe he was only a myth, but he was 
a very real and live person, and sent any number of howling 
savages to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

Not far from the spring is the old cabin of John Turner, 
half brother of Simon Girty Jr. Simon Girty Sr. was an 
Irish emigrant who settled at Chambers Mills a few miles 
above the present city of Harrisburg. He had married a 
very respectable English girl named Mary Newton. They 
had four sons—Thomas, Simon, James and George. 

They moved from one section to another and finally 
located on Sherman’s creek in what is now Perry County. 
Here he lived until May 1750. He with ten other families 
were warned by the authorities of Cumberland County to 
remove from what was then the Indians’ land. Simon, 
after being driven from the land in Sherman’s Creek, lo- 
cated at one of the Paxtant settlements, where he continued 
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to follow his occupation as an Indian trader, until the latter 
part of the year 1751, when he was killed by an Indian 
named, “The Fish”. A few years later his widow was mar- 
ried to John Turner, who, had been employed by her hus- 
band. 

In February of 1755, John Turner Jr. was born on 
Penns Creek, in the Buffalo Valley, in what is now Union 
County where the family then lived. 

On June 17, 1755, Turner sold his land to John Harris 
the founder of Harrisburg, and with his family settled on 
the Juniata River at the place where Lewistown is now lo- 
cated, then known as the Indian Old Town. War had been 
declared before this time between France and England. 
The Indians were engaged by the French to take up arms 
against the English, and for protection forts were built at 
different points. 

One was located at Juniata at the lace where Turner 
was then living. On the 3lst of July 1756 this fort was 
suddenly attacked by a large party of French and Indians. 

Turner and one or two families barely had time to reach 
the fort before the attack commenced. The fort was set 
on fire during the night and the Commander, Lieutenant 
Armstrong and one soldier were killed while trying to ex- 
tinguish the flames. The enemy offered quarter to the 
besieged if they would surrender, but before the terms could 
be accepted or rejected, Turner who was very eager to ac- 
cept their offer, ran and opened the gate of the fort, the 
enemy rushed in, and savage mercy followed. 

Among the prisoners taken, were John Turner, his 
wife, and their young son, John Jr. and the four Girty boys. 

The prisoners were driven by forced march westward 
along the great Indian path known as the Kittanning Trail, 
leading to an Indian town on the Allegheny River, where 
the town of Kittanning is now located. 

Turner was selected as the victim to gratify their sav- 
age delight and for three hours he underwent the most tor- 
turing cruelty they could invent which ended only in death. 

The Indians, then divided the remaining prisoners 
among the different tribes engaged in the expedition. 

Mrs. Turner and her son John were given over to the 
Shawnese, who in a few days came down the river to Fort 
Duquesne. 
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There on August 18, 1856, John Jr. was baptized by 
Denys Bron, priest in charge of the fort. The age given 
by the records to Turner at the time he was baptized and 
the one found on his tombstone in the Turner graveyard 
differs about a year. 

The error may be accounted for by the French priest 
having misunderstood the English speaking mother in re- 
gard to the child’s age. 

The Shawnese remained only a short time at the fort. 
They went down the Ohio River to Logstown, an Indian vil- 
lage near the present site of Economy, in what is now 
Beaver County. 

Thomas Girty, the oldest of the Girty boys, remained 
with the Indians at their village at Kittanning. 

Simon, James, George and their mother were liberated 
by the different Indian tribes that held them in captivity. 

During the latter part of 1759, they again took their 
residence in the eastern part of the state where they prob- 
ably remained until the latter part of 1764, when they all 
came west to Fort Pitt, with the hope of finding the lost 
member of their family, John Jr. 

Mrs. Turner was thereafter called Mary Girty, prob- 
ably because she was the mother of the Girty boys. She 
settled on a tract of land located in Squirrel Hill and known 
as the property of the widow, Mary Girty. 

In May 1765, her long lost son, John, was delivered from 
his captivity and was returned to his family in the Hill. 

Mrs. Turner divided the land she claimed on Squirrel 
Hill between her oldest son Thomas and her fourth son 
George, before the year 1769, because at that time Simon 
and George made application to the land office of Pennsyl- 
vania for tracts of land located on the Hill. What had been 
the mother’s land was included in the application applied 
for by George. 

The land received by Thomas must have been the part 
on which the family had lived. In later years it was known 
as the property of John I. House and was located near what 
is now Bigelow Street. 

Thomas, about the year 1769 or 1770, married and set- 
tled in the old homestead as a farmer; his wife’s name was 
Ann. 
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After Thomas was married, Mrs. Turner may have, 
with the other members of her family, lived in a log house 
located on the land claimed by Simon, for there was a log 
house on his tract which according to a statement made by 
an old resident of the Hill that he was told by his father 
that at the last part of the eighteenth century there was 
a house on the land that had to all appearance been built 
many years before that time. The house stood where the 
Beechwood Boulevard is now located, near a spring by the 
home of the late Charles Neinhouser. 

It is more than probable that it was in this house Mr. 
Turner died, and was buried in the woods a short distance 
away, where in after years the graveyard known as Turn- 
er’s was located. 

John Turner was the last of the family to settle on 
Squirrel Hill, but ever after remained there. He was ten 
years old at the time of his return from captivity. It is 
supposed he spent part of his time with the Indians in 
Canada, and it is said of him, that he had many habits 
which were peculiar to the Indian race, which he could only 
have acquired by living among them for a number of years. 

Turner was very tall and straight. He had black eyes, 
long straight black hair, a thin body and a sallow complex- 
ion. His figure showed that he was a man well fitted for a 
life of activity and hardship. He was acquainted with sev- 
eral Indian dialects, but his English education was limited. 
He was well versed in all the crafts of an Indian’s life. 

As to his character, it is stated that he was a man of 
very great natural ability and strict integrity. His word 
was always to be relied upon and from accounts that can be 
obtained of him, he must have been an upright and honor- 
able man and respected by all who knew him. 

In the early part of his life, in connection with the com- 
mon routine of a farmer’s life, he found time to take part 
in war. At the age of 19, he, with his half brother, Simon 
Girty, accompanied Lord Dunmore’s army against the In- 
dians. 


A very strong tie of brotherly love seems to have ex- 
isted between Simon Girty and John Turner, which con- 
tinued throughout their entire lives. 

About the year 1778 or 1779, Turner built the old log 
house where he lived for so many years, which is still stand- 
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ing. The last of all the old log houses located on that part 
of the Hill, the last, except one other, located in Schenley 
Park, of all the old log houses built on Squirrel Hill in 
pioneer times. This old home of Turner’s is located on 
Front Street at what is now known as the Kishon Place. It 
is owned by the Beehner heirs and at present time is still 
occupied as a dwelling. 

John Turner was known as John Girty and was granted 
land by that name. He was granted a warrant by the State 
of Pennsylvania, bearing date November 12, 1787, for 154 
acres, which was surveyed for him on the 138th day of 
March 1788, and a patent, which was called Federal Hill 
was granted to him July 7th of the same year. This same 
tract of land had been surveyed for Turner or John Girty 
as he is called, January 27, 1786, in pursuance of a warrant 
granted him by the State of Virginia. The 154 acres was 
part of the land claimed by Simon Girty. 

Probably in the year of 1783 or 1784, Turner was mar- 
ried to Susanna Clark, daughter of Charles and Mary Clark. 
Turner and his wife were not blessed with children of their 
own but brought up several children who were virtually, if 
not formally adopted. They were the children of Mrs. 
Turner’s three sisters, and were named John McCaslin, 
Turner Blashford and Susie Halstead. Turner continued 
to reside in his old home on the upper part of his farm until 
the year 1823 when he moved to a small log house on the 
lower part of his farm to which he added two rooms, where, 
on the first of April, 1833 his wife Susanna died. It is said 
of Mrs. Turner that she was a very respectable woman, 
possessing a certain amount of intelligence which made her 
very useful in her time. 

While Turner had not received the advantage of an 
education, he was willing to grant others what he had not 
received himself. He gave to Peebles Township the lot on 
which the school house was built in which the first free 
school located on that part of the Hill was held; and also the 
first church built in 1843 was located on ground that had 
belonged to Turner. 

On the 31st day of July 1838, Turner gave the people 
of Squirrel Hill and vicinity, that plot of ground known as 
Turner’s graveyard, where many of the early settlers of 
the locality had already found a resting place, and where 
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since, then, many others have been committed to mother 
earth to await the final summons which will call them forth 
to appear before that just Judge of the world. 

This free gift of Turner’s to the people entitled him to 
be called the “Benefactor of Squirrel Hill.” The deed for 
the graveyard was given to David Irwin and John McCaslin 
as trustees for the citizens and inhabitants of Peebles 
Township, and the plot was to be kept and reserved for 
ever as a public burying ground, but we are sorry to state 
that those to whom it was entrusted died without making 
any provisions for its future care, and the old graveyard 
was left to the destroying hands of time which left its mark 
of desolation on the old crumbiing and broken tombstones 
that record the names of those early settlers of the Hill and 
locality, and no doubt the old grave yard, in a few more 
years, would have been destroyed and the sacred dust of its 
occupants would have been cast to the four winds of heaven, 
had it not been for the benevolence of Capt. Samuel S. 
Brown, who came to its rescue and has saved the sacred 
spot from desolation and will permit its silent inhabitants 
to rest in the lap of mother earth, where they were commit- 
ted with the solemn words, “Earth to Earth and Dust to 
Dust.” 

The following is part of the deed that John Turner gave 
for the graveyard :— 

John Turner ) 

to ) 

David Irwin and )ss. 

John McCaslin. ) 

This indenture made the 3lst day of July 1838, be- 
tween John Turner of Peebles Township, Allegheny County, 
State of Pennsylvania of one part, and David Irwin and 
John McCaslin, for the use hereafter mentioned of the 
second part. 

Witnesseth, that the said John Turner for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of One Dollar, lawful money of the 
United States of America, unto him, well and truly paid by 
the said David Irwin and John McCaslin, do convey all that 
certain piece or parcel of ground known as the Turner 
Graveyard, situated and being in Peebles Township, Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, bounded and described as fol- 
lows: Beginning in the road, thence by the line of James 
Sutch, South two degrees East, 6 7-10 perches, thence the 
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land of said Turner, North 8514 degrees West, 7 3-10 
perches North 7414 degrees West, 11 9-10 perches to a post; 
then by Thurner’s land, North 4 degrees East, and 4 3-10 
perches to a post; thence the land of Turner, South 851% 
degrees East, 18 perches to the place of beginning, contain- 
ing 108 perches, strict measure. 

Unio the said David Irwin and John McCaslin to and 
for the only proper use in behalf of the citizens and inhab- 
itants of Peebles Township to be kept and reserved forever 
as a public burying ground, and for no other use than erect- 
ing on the same, for the dispensation of the Christian Re- 
ligion, a Church, if they think proper.” 

Witnessed, wherefore, the said Turner signed his 
name. “Received the day of the date of the above inden- 
ture of the above named David Irwin and John McCaslin, 
the sum of one dollar, the consideration money above men- 
tioned in full. 

His 
John X Turner, (his mark) 
Mark 

On the 10th of April, 1840, Turner made his will in 
which he refers to the graveyard and states “I do reserve 
free of all encumbrances, the burying ground for use of the 
public forever.” 

On Wednesday, May the 20th, 1840, when nature had 
put forth into bloom all the beauties of Spring, Turner died. 
So ended his life, which, in its time, had covered the space 
of four score and five years. How peaceful were the sur- 
roundings at the close of his eventful career, when com- 
pared with the many trying scenes, through which he had 
passed while journeying along the rugged pathway of his 
life. On Friday, May 22nd, the venerable old pioneer was 
laid to rest by the side of his wife in that then quiet spot, 
which his generosity had provided for that locality, known 
as his graveyard. 

The many pleasure seekers of the present time, as they 
pass along the Beechwood Boulevard by the old graveyard, 
do not realize the fact that they are passing within a few 
feet of the grave of one who in his life time, saw the place 
now occupied by the City of Pittsburgh, claimed by three 
different nations. When he, as a child, brought as a cap- 
tive to Fort Duquesne in August 1756, it was a frontier 
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garrison situated on the outskirts of civilization and sur- 
rounded by a wilderness, claimed by the powers of France. 
But when he returned from his captivity, what a change 
had taken place. The conquering banners of King George 
of England, waved in triumph over the ruins of Fort Du- 
quesne, and the powers of France had departed never again 
to return. 

And not many years after he had settled in the near 
vicinity to what had been the French Fort, the proud ban- 
ner of King George was banished from the walls of Fort 
Pitt, and in its stead the emblems of a new born nation 
waved. He saw, near the ruins of what had been the 
French and the English Forts, spring up the village of 
Pittsburgh, which later developed itself into a city, which 
at the time of his death, numbered about 20,000 inhab- 
itants. Therefore we see that his life’s period covered a 
space in which a wilderness had time to become a city. 


The following is an account of a visit made to the old 
graveyard a few years ago and gives some of the names 
found then on the old tombstones, but some of the bodies 
whose names are given, have been removed. 


The early settlers of Squirrel Hill were long in want of 
a public place in which to bury their dead. Some of them 
adopted the early custom of the times of having their own 
family graveyard, while others were compelled to seek a 
burial place for their dead at different localities, but the one 
most sought, and where many of the early settlers of Squir- 
rel Hill are buried, is the old graveyard known as Beulah 
burying ground, which is located about two miles northeast 
of the town of Wilkinsburg. The long needed want of 
Squirrel Hill was supplied to its people by the generosity of 
John Turner, who, about the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, donated a small piece of land from his es- 
tate for burial purposes. There is no record to be found as 
to the exact date of the first burial within its boundaries, 
but there is a very strong evidence offered that the first 
person buried in the old graveyard was the mother of John 
Turner and the Girty family who owned land on Squirrel 
Hill and in all probability died there at a very early date. 

But there is positive proof that it was used for the 
purpose in the year 1804, for Mrs. William Craig was buried 
there at that time. 
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The earliest record found on its old tombstones is that 
of Nancy Reading, who departed this life on September 24, 
1816 in the 15th year of her age. 

The following names and dates were gathered from the 
old broken and crumbling gray sand tombstones:—Lliza- 
beth Carr, born November 16, 1778, died October 19, 1818; 

Adam Burchfield, who departed this life on April 24, 
1828 in the 64th year of his age. 

Elizabeth Attison, died November 28, 1828, aged 73 
years. 

John Reading Jr., died February 17, 1829, aged 15 
years. 

Violet Blashford, late consort of James Blashford, who 
departed this life July 30th, A. D. 1830, age 68 years and 6 
months. 

Rachel Castleman, departed this life October 13, 1832 
in the 82nd year of her age. 

Susanna Turner consort of John Turner, who departed 
this life April 1, 1833, aged 71 years. 

Edward Carr died October 5, 1834, age 76 years. 

James Duke, died September 18, 1835, age 13 years. 

Robert Woodrow, died December 11, 1836, age 7 vears. 

In memory of John Turner, who departed this life May 
20, 1840, age 85 years. 

John Reading, born July 21, 1772, died March 27, 1844. 

John McCaslin, died March 13, 1846, aged 51 years and 
6 months. 

Henry Jemison, died September 5, 1848, age 62 years. 

Margaret Sutch, born January 1, 1776, died July 29, 
1849. 

William Bell, died July 6, 1851 age 38 years. 


Wife of Joseph Little, died February 20, 1852, age 77 
years. 


Jane Reading, born July 31, 1783, died August 17, 1855. 


James Blashford, Jr., born March 15, 1795, died May 
14, 1859. 


Joseph Little died October 25, 1860, age 72 years. 


Samuel Fowkes, a member of Co. K. of 102 Reg. Vt., 
died March 30, 1863, in the 57th year of his age. 


Deomont Jones, died December 30, 1878, in the 76th 
year of his age. 
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Many of the first persons and those of the later date 
who are buried within its. boundaries have only a plain 
stone to mark their last resting place which is without name 
or date to tell who they were and when they departed from 
this life, while many graves are without a mark of any kind. 

The following persons of the named families who were 
old settlers of Squirrel Hill are among those who are buried 
in the old graveyard:—McElroys, Clarks, the Boothers, 
Pankes, Craigs, Herberts, Dukes, Nelsons, and Mitchells. 

The old graveyard is honored with the dust of those 
that took part in the different wars. There is one who 
fought in the struggle for independence, Abraham Boother 
was a Revolutionary soldier and was buried with the honors 
of war, about the year 1830. 

John Turner took part in different campaigns against 
the Indians. 

William Craig was a soldier in the War 1812. 

Henry Brewno was a soldier in the Mexican War. 

Among the number buried there that took part in the 
War of the Rebellion are William Nelson, John Clark and 
Samuel Fawkes. 

This section now has three beautiful cemeteries. The 
first one Homewood, was dedicated August 17, 1878, and 
now contains almost two hundred acres of land. The Board 
of Managers realizing that they should be prepared for the 
disposal of the dead in every lawful way desired by the 
friends of deceased persons, have erected a group of build- 
ings, comprising offices, chapel, receiving vaults for 
temporary and permanent use, cremation and columbarium. 
These buildings are located near the Dallas Avenue entrance 
to the cemetery and are constructed of Beaver County stone, 
with Indiana limestone trimmings, the architecture being 
English-Gothic. 

The offices are modern in every way, and fire proof 

vaults are provided for the keeping of records. 
~ Calvary Cemetery whose entrance is on Hazelwood 
Avenue not far from Greenfield Avenue was incorporated 
November 1886 and contains about one hundred thirty-four 
acres of land. The first interment was made June, 1888. 

The Smithfield Cemetery located not far from the 
Homewood Cemtery, taking in the block from Aylesboro 
along Dallas, and quite a stretch along Forbes Street, was 
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incorporated in 1887, and contains twenty acres. All these 
cemeteries are well taken care of, and add to the beauty of 
Squirrel Hill. . 

The Public School System comes closer to the people 
than any other public institution. 

Its importance and the responsibilities connected with 
its management are greater than that connected with any 
other department of civil government because it receives 
material at the plastic age and gives it the moral and intel- 
lectual form that determines the character of the maturing 
citizen and the future of the nation. 

The Colfax Sub-District School was organized in June, 
1868, and its territory embraced the entire 22nd Ward, now 
the 14th, covering an area of about eight square miles. 

The School was formerly known as the Squirrel Hill 
School of Liberty Township, which became part of the city 
of Pittsburgh in 1867. 

The original building was built of red brick and was 
situated on Forward Avenue. It contained one room. At 
the end of the first year it had enrolled one hundred fifteen 
pupils under the care of one principal and one teacher. The 
average attendance however, was small in proportion to the 
number enrolled, which was accounted for by the distance 
many of the pupils had to travel over unpaved streets and 
in many instances across fields and fences. 

Five years after the accupancy of the “Little Red 
Brick School House’’, where so many of the men in the early 
history of this section attended and who were instrumental 
in helping make a name for this district, was replaced by a 
wooden building situated on what is now Phillips Avenue. 
This building was later replaced by what is now called the 
Colfax Building. 

What is now the Roosevelt Annex was formerly called, 
Colfax No. 2 and was built in 1885. 

In 1898, Colfax No. 5, now called Thomas Wightman 
School, named in honor of Mr. Thomas Wightman, a highly 
respected citizen who lived for many years in this section 
and one who was deeply interested in the development of 
Squirrel Hill, was completed. This school out grew its 
quarters and an addition was completed in the fall of 1904. 

The Squirrel Hill section now contains quite a number 
of other buildings namely :—Greenfield, J. M. Logan, Roose- 
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velt and the last one ready for occupancy last February, is 
the Taylor Allderdice Junior High School, which is one of 
the finest buildings in this section of the state. 

Everything that will help make the pupils school life 
ideal has been put into this building, and the people of the 
community should be proud of this building. This School 
was named for Mr. Taylor Allderdice, who for many years 
prior to the time the present Board of Education assumed 
control of the schools of Pittsburgh, served as a member of 
the School Board of this ward, and rendered valuable ser- 
vice to this section. 

At present Mr. Allderdice is a member of the Board of 
Education. 














Elbridge Gerry, Jr., Visits Pittsburgh, 1813, 


By E. M. Davis 


A publication of especial interest to Pittsburghers is the 
Diary of Elbridge Gerry, Jr., given to the world through the 
generosity of a descendant of his sister. Especial praise is 
due her as few indeed are generous enough to count against 
their own instinctive reticence on family matters the im- 
mense benefit which is conferred upon history by the relin- 
quishment of old family letters and diaries, the most valuable 
sources of information that we have on contemporary affairs. 
This diarist was the son of Elbridge Gerry the Signer, after- 
ward Governor of Massachusetts and Ambassador to France, 
and at the time that his son’s diary was penned, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The account follows the incidents of young Gerry’s jour- 
ney to Washington from his home in Boston but he took an 
exceedingly roundabout way to get there, for he was travel- 
ing for his health, and went on horseback. From Charlton, 
Mass., he was accompanied by “H. Orne and W. Donnison, 
Esqrs., counselors at law.” “They are going to the Western 
Countries to establish themselves in the practice of the law.” 
For the most part, the young man rode on very steadily, 
rarely stopping for more than overnight or a few hours on 
the way, and he was about two months on the journey. 

Starting on May 3, 1813, he was at Harrisburg on May 
20th. Here he discovered his horse to be lame and found a 
farrier who helped him some. He says of the town, “Har- 
risburg is the seat of government of this state. It contains 
four hundred houses, forty of them being taverns. There 
are three thousand inhabitants, and the town is very hand- 
some. On one side, the Susquehanna takes its course, and is 
a mile broad; in it are many islands, and the river is an orna- 
ment to the town and country.” 

They crossed this river on the 21st by ferry, though a 
bridge was then building, “which crosses a pleasant island 
in the middle of the stream.” “The country to Carlisle is 
very fine, and has many excellent farms.” “Carlisle is larger 
than Harrisburg and is as handsome.” He speaks of Dickin- 
son College, “a handsome building.” Beyond Strasburg, “the 
people begin to talk more English. This state ’till lately have 


*The Diary of Elbridge Gerry, Jr., New York (Brentano’s) 1927. 
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been almost all Germans, and with difficulty we could make 
them understand us.” 

May 24th, they passed a place called Burnt Cabins, “an 
Indian town being destroyed during the last war in this 
place.” They crossed the river Juniata by a chain bridge, 
which he describes. His companions were traveling by car- 
riage, and through the mountains the carriage was con- 
tinually breaking down, causing much delay. Having re- 
fitted at Bedford, they resumed their journey and came to 
Stoyerstown on May 27th, passing “the worst road, I may 
safely affirm, that was ever passed by a private carriage.” 
The horses having been sick, they relieved them by sending 
on their baggage by a “Philadelphia waggon.” “We crossed 
Laurel Hill and came to Ramsey’s Tavern at Fort Ligoniar 
being ten miles in five hours. We are rewarded for our labor 
by reaching one of the best taverns in this state.” As they 
descend, “The country begins to resume its cheering looks, 
and more farms are seen, producing flowing grain fields.” 
They crossed Chestnut Ridge, the last mountain, and ar- 
rived at Greensburg, “Wet through and fatigued out.” “The 
town is situated on the side and top of a hill and is pretty 
large. A handsome courthouse and other buildings are in 
its confines.” May 31st, he is still in Greensburg. “A travel- 
ler left here this morn who gave a horrid account of the 
roads in the Ohio, and the different roads to Pittsburgh.” 
. . . Many times this traveler was in danger of losing his 
horse in the mud, “and in crossing Turtle Creek, which is 
seldom too high to ford, his horse swam, and he came over 
in a skiff. We must probably wait till it falls. I mention 
these accounts, that the reader may learn how much worse 
the roads are than usual, and then they are dangerous for a 
carriage.” This reference to the reader seems to indicate that 
young Gerry had some notion of publication. If so, it has 
taken many years to accomplish his intention. 

“June lst. The roads now benefited in some measure by 
the heat of the sun, we left Greensburgh and rode twelve 
miles to Stuart’s Tavern, which excellent house we reached 
in the eve. My friends’ horse tired at the end of the first 
mile, and I changed with them for the remaining distance 
to Pittsburgh”—thirty miles. The ride for the first half was 
very pleasant. The country again became delightful and the 
orchards of prolific fruit trees in parallel rows were once 
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more familiar to the sight. The travelling was far better 
than expected and some of the way was perfectly good. The 
last half, on the contrary, was remarkable for the bad qual- 
ity. We came over a succession of hills, the chain being a 
full mile in length; and the whole range was a soft clay road 
full of deep ruts. ... The country furnished an elegant pros- 
pect the whole ride, and was improved by many farms.” On 
June 2, they were afraid that they could not make the twenty 
miles to “Pitsburgh,” on account of swollen Turtle Creek, 
but after a fatiguing and delayed journey “of six hundred 
and twenty miles” they had “surmounted all difficulties and 
arrived safe.” 

“Turtle Creek runs through a valley. The hills on each 
side cannot be described as too horrid. No hill in the U. S. 
is as bad.” ... “The country east of Pitsburgh is clearing 
very fast, sides of hill and fields of dead trees or stumps are 
seen in all directions. The method for clearing land appears 
to be as follows: They first girdle the trees by cutting a circu- 
lar strip of bark from the trunk; this kills the tree, the nour- 
ishment is no longer ascending through the pores of the bark. 
The trees being dead, and most of the branches falling, fire 
is applied to the root, which consumes the inside but never 
injures the bark. It then decays and falls; the body is soon 
changed to manure, and the stump afterwards. As there is 
but little underbrush and few bushes, the land can be culti- 
vated soon after they are girdled, or as soon as the leaves 
have fallen; so that it is usual to see grain fields in a woods of 
dead trees.” 

Although they reached Pittsburgh on June 2nd, he waits 
till they arrive at Marietta on June 10th, to write up in his 
diary his description of the city. “Various occupations at 
Pitsburgh, and inconvenience between that place and Mari- 
etta have prevented a regular addition to my detail.” 

“On account of the celebrity of it,” he says that he will 
attempt to give an accurate and plain description. And he 
does, as well as a detailed one. “The eye is first attracted by 
the black volumes of smoke issuing from the numerous fur- 
naces and darkening the whole atmosphere around.” He re- 
marks that the town “is not made visible by tall spires or 
stately buildings” an observation that would not be as true 
today as his first statement still, alas, is. ““Low houses and log 
huts,” “streets wide and buildings crowded,” “a confused and 
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intermingled sound of the hammer, the machine and the 
mill,” “surprising degree of business transacted,” and “in- 
dustry with regularity appears in every direction” are some 
of his more telling phrases. “All seem cheerful, and join 
pleasure with profit.” “The town is filled with stores and 
warehouses of all kinds, and most of them are productions 
of the place and country.” He describes the courthouse and 
market house, and mentions old “Fort du Quesne”, after- 
wards Fort Pitt. “The intrenchments still remain, and 
within is the magazine, built of stone. This is new informa- 
tion, no other traveller of so late a date mentions these two 
details so accurately. “Fort Fayette is the present garrison 
and is on the south side of the town.” This would indicate 
that like most visitors to Pittsburgh, he had found it hard 
to keep the points of the compass in mind. Fort Fayette 
was near where Ninth crosses Penn Avenue, and would have 
been to the north-east of the town as it then lay. He notes 
“numerous ferry boats, filled with men, horses and vehi- 
cles.” He descended a few of the coal mines, one quite 
extensive. He speaks of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the cheapness and availability of this fuel, 
“The particles of smoke . . . incommode the ladies’ dress 
very much.” He was, as appears from his account of his ex- 
periences in Washington, exceedingly attentive to the beauty 
of ladies, and makes the following observation in Pittsburgh. 
“The ladies after residing in the town some years have a 
gradual swelling or lump called a goitre come under the chin, 
as low as to appear a cushion to the chin. This is not general, 
but only on particular persons. The reason assigned for this 
singular incident is, that the vaporous particles of the coal 
smoke, are too impure for the delicate skin of the ladies. 
Thus only that description are afflicted.” (Does he mean 
that only delicate ladies, or only those with delicate skins, 
are afflicted with goitre?) “Others ascribe it to the waters. 
It produces a curious appearance in the cushioned ladies, but 
a change and short residence in a distant town entirely re- 
moves this unwelcomed being.” 

From this profound medical study, he turns to prophesy, 
“Pittsburgh in a few years will beyond a doubt be the most 
important manufacturing town in America.” The advan- 
tages bestowed by nature, in the way of waterways, are 
given as a reason for his sanguine prediction. 
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He had a letter to “a respectable lawyer of the place,” 
and this gentleman became their guide around the vicinity. 
They visited “the glass house,” where “small boys with facil- 
ity completely formed a cruet in less than thirty seconds.” He 
describes somewhat minutely the operations in the wire 
manufactory, a “steam manufactory for iron” (a primitive 
rolling-mill) where horse-power was substituted for the 
water-power with which the New Englander was more famil- 
iar, and they were also shown the inside of public buildings. 
He gives a very good account of market-day. Men are con- 
tinually riding through the town, crying horses for sale, as 
the travelers who come to Pittsburgh over the mountains 
by horse or by wagon, here take the boats and require them 
no longer, occasioning “a crowded market of horses.” 

He regretted that he had brought no letters which would 
give him the “advantage of visiting,” but the acquaintance 
of a new friend repaired the defect, ‘and by his attention, I 
was soon introduced to many ladies.” 

A connoisseur in these matters, his judgment is grati- 
fying to local pride. “Their education and accomplishments 
are much attended to, and their manners are easy and socia- 
ble, and very attentive to strangers.” 

They purchased a skiff to descend the Ohio, shipped 
their horses and the carriage of his friends, supplied their 
boat with ham, beer and so forth, and commenced the voy- 
age to Marietta, “the extremity” of his journey. 

The description of the journey down the Ohio is very 
interesting and the most vivid that has been met with in the 
accounts of travelers. He was a lover of nature, and knew 
well how to describe its beauties. 

The reviewers, as well as the author of the preface of 
the book have remarked with wonder the fact that in the 
diary he pays so little attention to the events of the war 
then going on. This seems especially remarkable in his notes 
on Pittsburgh and Marietta, as we find the newspapers of 
that date in Pittsburgh full of the seige of Fort Meigs, which 
was then at its most doubtful stage, and of the floating of 
Perry’s boats over the bar at Erie. It can only be accounted 
for by his assertion that he undertook the journey for his 
health. As he lived to the ripe age of ninety-two, and un- 
derwent experiences on his journey that would have tested 
the strength of the most robust, it may be supposed that he 
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was sufficiently self-centered and perhaps hypochrondriacal, 
to think more of his own immediate contacts than of the af- 
fairs of the nation at large. Any young man of his back- 
ground who could have resisted the call to arms at that time 
must have had a peculiar psychology, and reference to his 
portrait, and the fact that he was the youngest and probably 
most petted son of a venerable and wealthy father, would 
give some grounds for this judgment. Finding such frank 
statements of what he thinks of others, one is irresistably 
urged to wonder what they thought of him, and regrets the 
dearth of local diaries and letters to help in learning whether 
the “educated and accomplished ladies” of Pittsburgh were 
equally attentive to all strangers, or found anything espe- 
cially deserving of their interest in the young man from 
Boston. 
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TO BE SOLD 
Excellent Tracts for plantations in the counties 
ef Allegheny and Washington, for not more than 
their value, and for cash, situate on the waters 
of Duck run, Flaherty’s run, Raccoon, and Small 
Moon run, dividing waters of Flaherty’s run, and 
en Chartiers creek, 
by John Stillman, at 
Mr. John Marie’s 
or at the sign of Gen. Butler. 
Pittsburgh Gazette, 
November 7, 1794. 


Came to the plantation of the subscriber living—- 
near the great road between Budd’s and Devore’s 
ferry, some t.me in July last, a small red COW, 
with about two inches cut off her horns, and 
her ears also cut. The owner may have her 
again by proving property and paying charges. 
Stephen Lowry. 

Pittsburgh Gazette, 

September 24, 1793. 


JOHN IRWIN 
Has just received from Philadelphia, and is now 
epening for Sale at his Store, a general assort- 
ment of MERCHANDISE, suitable to the 
season, which he will sell on the most moderate 
terms. 
Any person wanting COPPER or STILLS ready 
made, may be supplied on very reasonable 


terms. 
Pittsburgh Gazette, 
December 4, 1794. 


The inhabitants of the Borough of Pittsburgh, 
are requested to attend a meeting to be held 
at the Court house on Monday Evening next, 
the 16th instant, at six o’clock, to take into 
consideration the assize of BREAD. 

James Clow, T. C. 
Pittsburgh Gazette, 

February 13, 1794. 


Borough of Pittsburgh, Sept. 7, 1794. 
Whereas by a late act of Assembly for erecting 
the Town of Pittsburgh into a Borough, two Fairs 
im each year were granted—the one to begin 
on the 4th of June, the other on the 27th day 
of October, provided it does not happen on 
Sunday, if so, to begin the day following. Each 
Fair to continue two days. Notice is hereby 
given, that a Fair will be held in the Public 
Square of said Borough to begin on Monday the 
27th of October next, and continue as above 
mentioned, for the sale of Horses, Horned Cattle, 
Sheep, Hogs, and all kinds of Merchandize. By 
order 


James Clow, Town Clerk. 
Pittsburgh Gazette 1794 





By a respectable number of citizens who met 
on Wednesday the 23rd inst. at the meeting-house 
en Mingo creek, it is recommended to the town- 
ships of the four Western Pennsylvania coun- 
ties and the neighbouring counties of Virgin- 
ia, to meet and choose not more than five nor 
less than two representatives, to meet at Park- 





inson’s ferry on the Monongahela, on Thursday 
the 14th day of August next, to take inte con- 
sideration the present situation of the western 
country. 

July 24, 1794. 


For a List of Taxes on the unoccupied Lands in 
Allegheny County, see supplement. 
Pittsburgh Gazette, July 26, 1794. 


The Allegheny Troop of Calvary are desired to 
meet at 10 o’clock on the third Tuesday of this 
month, at the house of William Irwin, in the 
Town of Pittsburgh, compleatly equipped. The 
Brigadier General has directed that those 
whe do not attend on that day equipped as the 
law directs, or gives a satisfactory excuse, shall 
be returned to the infantry companies te which 
they belong. 

Pittsburgh Gazette, October Ist, 1794. 


Borough of Pittsburgh, May 27, 1793 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, by the . 
that the inhaditants shall not suffer their hegs 
to run at large after the fifth day of June next. 

James Clow, Town Clerk. 
Pittsburgh Gazette, May 27, 1793. 


The subscriber, next door to Wilsons Ferry, has 
received a neat asortment of GOODS calculated 
for the season, which he will sell on reasonable 
terms for Cash or Country Produce. He has alse 
for sale the best assortment of INDIAN GOODS 
which has appeared at this place for many years, 
which he will dispose of cheap fer Cash or 
good peltry. 


James G. Heron. 
Pittsburgh Gaztte, Dee. 22, 1794. 


Doctor Richardson begs leave to inform the 
citizens of Pittsburgh and its vicinity, that he 
resides in Pittsburgh where he means to practice 
Physic and Surgery—From the peculiar atten- 
tion he will pay to those whe may be se un- 
fortunate as to have a call for his assistance, 
he hopes to merit the esteem of the public. 

The Doctor may be found in his room at Mrs. 
Col. Butler’s, near the Point. 

Pittsburgh Gazette, March 14, 1794. 


Whereas a certain John Regan of Westmereland 
county, whom I never saw to my knowledge, has 
either through mistake, or malicious falseheed, 
reported that I personally told him that I had 
taken notes on th conduct of Major John Pewer, 
at Braddock’s Field, in the late whisky busi- 
ness, in order to make tstimony against him; 
the said report is a falsity, and F hope it may be 
considered as such until the said Regan, er any 
other man, shall step forward and make the 


contrary apear. 
John Patterson. 
Washingten township, _ 
Fayette county, 


The Fayette Gazette, Oct. 23, 1795. 
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WESTMORELAND FURNACE. 


For Sale at said Furnace, about three miles fort 
Ligonier, near the state road, STOVES, and a 
fine assortment of the best CASTINGS at the 
most reasonable prices. 
GEORGE ANSHEER’S, Manager. 

N. B. Good labourers are wanted, to whom gen- 
erous wages will be allowed. 
The Fayette Gazette, 

August 7, 1794. 


SHERIFF'S SALE. 

By virtue of a writ of alias venditioni exponas 
to me directed from the court of commonpleas 
for the county of Fayette, there will be sold on 
the 26th inst, at Union Town, one fourth of 
Yough forge, one house and lot of ground sit- 
vate in Conenelisvill adjoining and about one 
fourth of a grass lot in said town, adjoining 
Morris Morris on main-street, taken in execution 

as the property of George Lamb, at the suit 
of Issaac Meason, Esq 

ABRAHAM STEWART, Sheriff.. 

The Union, September 22, 1800. 


LAUREL FURNACE, 

This Furnace being now in blast, and some new 
patterns provided—traders and others, can be 
supplied with any kind of hollow or other castings 
—and also bar iron, for cash or approved pro- 
duce, such as beef, pork, linen, linsey, whiskey, 
sugar, &c. Some allowance to those who trade in 
Johnny Rankins’s small castings. 

THOMAS DAVIDSON, Manager. 
N. B. Cash in part given for wood chopping,— 
three shillings per cord—some moulders are 
wanted. 
The Union, December Ist, 1800. 


THE Commissioners of Westmoreland county wish 
to contract with workmen for building a 
COURT-HOUSE and PUBLIC OFFICES in the 
Town of Greensburgh, of BRICK. Proposals will 
be received by John Kirkpatrick and Joseph 
ag Esquires, until the first day of February, 


The ‘Fayette Gazette, Dec. 21, 1793. 


THE NEW TOWN 

ALEXANDRIA, PENNA. 
Is lately laid out on the eastern bai.k of Loyal- 
hanning creek, about 8 miles from the place where 
it joins the river Conemagh, and forms the 
Kiskeminitas near the centre of Westmoreland 
eounty, and on the state road leading from Fran- 
kstown to Pittsburgh, about twenty-six miles 
from the latter. It is a beautiful level situation, 
and in one of the best settlements of land in 

western country. There is an excellent mer- 
chant mill and saw-mill adjoining the town, and 
the transportation easy for Kentucky boats of 
any size down the Loyalhanning creek into Kis- 
kemenetas; In the centre of said town is a 
handsome public square, one hundred and eighty 
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feet each way, the streets are sixty feet wide, 
one extending from the creek along the state road, 
two parallel with it, one on each side, and one 
crossing them at right angles through the pub- 

lic square—. There are ninety three lots laid 
out, each sixty feet in front, and one hundred 
and sixty one feet in depth, except the Diamond 
lots, which are sixty feet in front, and one hun- 
dred and one feet deep. 

On the side of each lot there is an alley of 

six feet wide, and one of eight feet at the end 
of each. The price of lots will be three pounds 
and ten shillings each, one half to be paid on 
making the application, and the other when the 
deed in fee simple shall be executed. _Tickets 
will be prepared and a lottery for preference 
drawn on Friday the fifteenth of next month 
on the premises. Such persons as may become pur- 
chasers and cannot conveniently attend in per- 
son will please to nominate others to draw for 


them. 
ALEX. DENNISON. 
Note—Tickets may be had of Joseph Cook, Es- 
quire, in Greensburg, or of the subscriber on 
the premises. 
The Fayette Gazette, 
October 29, 1793. 


On Friday last the dwelling house of Gen. 
Ephraim Douglass in this borough, was struck 
by a flash of lightning; The stream entered at the 
ridge of the Western gable-end, thence descended 
and shivered the centre stud, and continued 
its course inside of the wall. through the upper 
and second floors down into the hall, where it 
shattered the wash boards, turned over the chairs, 
&c. No further traces being visible, it is probable 
it took its direction out of the front door, as 
Mr. Brown, a nailor, on the opposite side of the 
street was stunned motionless, at the anvil 
in his shop. 
As the General was from home, and his ser- 
vants at the time, happened all to be in the 
kitchen, we are happy in announcing that no 
person was hurt, nor any further injury in 
the house. 
The Genius of Liberty, 

Angust 1, 1800. 





FOR SALE 


A Pair of as likely OXEN as any in this 
Western Country, both for size and figure. They 
will be seven years old next spring, are well 
trained to every kind of draft, and possesses that 
ad of performing their labour 
without the assistance of horses before them, 
being a conveinence which ought to be consid- 
ered as of great utility in the use of Oxen. 
Also a New Still, of 115 gallons, never yet used. 
The copper is of the most substantial kind, and 
the workmanship finished in the best manner, es 
the first intention was for the private use of a 
farm, and not for sale. Apply to the sub- 
scriber at Brush Hill in Westmoreland county. 
JOHN IRWIN. 


The Fayette Gazette, Nov. 14, 1793. 





Selected by Emma D. Poole. 
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471—Frame 13',x18!2 
Engraving and Indenture of the First Presbyterian ‘Church of 
Pittsburgh. 

This Indenture made the ninth day of August in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty five Between 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF PITTSBURGH of the first part and John Thaw—of the 
second part, WITNESSETH That the said party of the first 
part for and in consideration of the sum of Five Hundred and 
Seventy five Dollars, to it in hand paid by the said party of the 
second part, Hath granted, bargained, sold allotted and con- 
firmed and by these presents, Doth grant, bargain, sell allot and 
confirm unto the said party__of the second part__his__heirs and 
assigns. The PEW marked and designated as Number Forty one 
< | ae in the Plan of said Church. Together with all the 
rights and privileges appurtenant thereto. TO HAVE AND TO 
HOLD. to the said party of the second part__his__heirs and as- 
signs__forever__._.SUBJECT NEVER THELESS to such annual 
rent or charge, as may be assessed by the proper authorities of 
said Church, for the purpose of defraying the necessary ex- 
pences in the maintenance and support of the said Church, 
and to all the regulations and discipline prescribed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church for the good govern- 
ment and observance of the Christian Churches under their 
jurisdiction; and further subject to the provisions of the several 
_ = assembly of this Commonwealth incorporating said 

urch. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, The President of the Board 
of Trustees hereunto set his hand, and caused the Seal of said 
Corporation be affixed. Dated the day and year first above 
written. 

Wm. M. McCandless Secretary. 
Neville B. Craig President 
RECEIVED on the day of the date of the above Indenture from 
the above named__John Thaw-_--_--- the sum of Five Hundred 
and Seventy five.____- Dollars being the consideration money 
above mentioned in full. 
Witness my hand the day first above written. 
Samuel Spencer Treasurer. 
Presented by 
Mr. Benjamin Thaw. 
472—Frame 144;x21 


Front and side view of “VISITOR II.” 


By courtesy of 
Col. Wm. L. Sibert, U. S. E. C. 
Maj. Edgar Jadwin, U. S. E. C. 
Com. W. Harry Brown and his guests on his yacht, “VISITOR 
II.” was the first private vessel to ever enter the Panama Canal 
to Gatum Dam Tuesday, November 22, 1910. 


Col. Chambers McKibben D. L. Gillespie 
Hon. William J. Diehl M. W. Warren 
Thomas W. Siemon L. A. Robison 
W. Harry Williams E. J. Taylor 
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James Scott J. M. Phillips 
Harry S. Paul George W. Howell 
Presented by 


Mr. Thomas W. Siemon. 
473—Frame 82x10 
Letter 
i Capt. O’Conner 
Dear Sir I hereby request you to come to the parade on tomor- 
row at S. D. Pryor and fetch your company & notify the Grays 
to come also, as many as can come and we will return the com- 
pliment, the day after we will go to Birmingham at 10 o’clock 
a. m. on friday and go over in Battalion, as S. D. Pryor is in 
readiness and will be much disappointed if we do not turn out, 
notify Cal McHenry to that effect and much oblige yours. 
N - your hereby appointed to act as Adjutant for the two days 
drill, 
yours in haste 
Samuel Black, 
Maj. 
May 10th 1848 
‘Presented by 
Mr. C. I. O’Conner. 
474—Letter 


Hon. Wm. F. Johnston 
Dear Sir 

I desire to let you know that your Sons attention and appar- 
ent progress in his studies gives me much satisfaction and such 
as should be gratifying to you. 

While in the office he is diligent attentive and ready; and 
evinces in an unusual degree some excellent business qualities 
with a desire for attainment that cannot fail if cultivated to 
ensure him success in professional life. Already he is of great 
service in the transaction of our business, and he bids fair to 
fulfil the desires of his parents and friends. 

Yours truly 
Edwin M. Stanton 
Pittg. 18, July 1855 
Hon. William Freame Johnston 
was Governor of Pennsylvania 
1848-1852 Presented by 


Mr. George M. McCandless 
475—Section of cherry-tree 
which grew adjoining cabin on ‘Chestnut Ridge where General 
Arthur St. Clair was making his home at the time of his death, 
August 31, 1818. 
Presented by 


Mr. George Adams, 
Latiobe, Penna. 
Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 


